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ROUND TABLE on page 1034: ROUGHAGE--BACKBONE OF OUR RATION 
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SAVING ONE GOOD CROP 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR OWN 
ROTO-BALER ..- S150 f.0.b. factory 


Breat he easy Fifty tons of choice green hay saved from rain spoilage 
can more than pay for your own ROTO-BALER. It’s a 
million-dollar feeling to know that the well-being of your 


AT HAYTIME ee eee ee 
round bales. 


Rain-resistant round bales shed water like a thatched 
roof—-defend the hay inside against spoilage! 

They are easy to handle with loader, elevator or hay- 
fork. Round bales can’t buckle or burst open. There’s no 
wire to endanger livestock. 

Round bales can be self-fed whole if you like. Live- 
stock help themselves—eat the curving, leafy layers with- 
out waste. 

Catch your hay at its early-blossom best. Beat the 
weather. Bale fast . . . take a double windrow. 

With a “home-owned”” ROTO-BALER, you’re always 
“ready to roll.’”’ You can breathe easy—good weather 
or bad! 


Round bales “breathe” 


New soft-center attachment—now regular equipment—forms 
a center core of loose hay for better aeration and faster curing 

. automatically increases density in outer bale layers for 
better weather-proofing and desired bale weight. Available for 
ROTO-BALERS now in service. See it at your dealer’s now. 


ALLIS‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 





ROTO.-BALER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. Price includes PTO attachment, 
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COMPARE these mastitis-control products! 
See for yourself how the exclusive spreading 
base in Tribiotic Ointment gives complete dis- 
persion —will not settle out, diffuses completely 


and immediately! 


“” TRIBIOTIC 


penicillin « dihydrostreptomycin « bacitracin 


OINTMENT 


can show you photographic proof like this! 








Here’s what happened when Tribiotic and three 
other mastitis-control products were put in warm 


Product A 
contains 2 antibiotics 
Liquid base (95.3% water) 
after stirring mixes with 
water. However, antibiotics 
and solids start to settle to 
bottom of beaker shortly after 
mizing. Water is stained 
deep yellow. 
Udder dispersion— 
undisclosed. 


Product B 
contains 2 antibiotics 
When squeezed from tube, 
ointment coils into ropy mass 
on surface of water. Does 
not mix in water 101° F. 
Stirring only causes oint- 
ment to stick to stirring rod. 
Color is greasy white. 
Udder dispersion— 
undisclosed. 


@ TRIBIOTIC does not settle out or stick to the sides of the 
tube. TRIBIOTIC is a uniform mixture that does not require 


shaking before use. . 
the udder. 


. all of the medication gets into 


@ TRIBIOTIC is easy to use. Merely slide off the cap, insert 


the smooth infusion tip into the teat and squeeze the 
ointment from handy, one-pinch tube. 


@ TRIBIOTIC contains three antibiotics. In the udder they 


make short work of the majority of germs causing mastitis. 
The antibiotics spread rapidly throughout the udder and 


kill the germs. 


water (temperature 101° F.). Each was stirred 
and the photograph taken 15 minutes later. 


Product C 

contains only 1 antibiotic 

Melts slowly when mixed 

with water, but remains on 

surface. Rapid stirring does 

not mix antibiotic with water 
. mass continues to float 

on surface. Dyes water light 

yellow. 

Udder dispersion— 
undisclosed. 


SUPPLIED: 





TRIBIOTIC ointment 
contains 3 antibiotics 

When added to water and 
stirred lightly, mixes com- 
pletely into uniform suspen- 
sion. Antibiotics spread com- 
pletely and remain in 
suspension because Tribiotic 
is instantly soluble in milk or 
water. Color is milky white. 
Udder dispersion photo- 
graphically documented.* 





Single-dose tubes, each containing 100,000 units 
penicillin with the equivalent of 50 mg. 
dihydrostreptomycin base as sulfate and 

6000 units bacitracin. NOW ONLY 89c per tube. 
*Write for ‘The Picture worth 1,000 words’’. 
Animal Health Dept., Wyeth, Phila., 2, Pa. 














Wyeth 


Philadelphia 2, Pa 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 








Tear out coupon 
and mail today. 
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build your storage and shelter buildings 


without costly framing 


new “do-it-yourself” type of steel farm building 
features single Lok-Rib panel that serves 
as structural member and exterior sheathing 


Farmers have long faced the problem 
of how to get storage space for both 
grain and machinery in a building 
that could be erected in a hurry at a 
reasonable price. That problem is 
solved by the new Milcor Lok-Rib 
building — a product of the Inland 
Steel Products Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

The building’s great strength comes 
from a carefully engineered V-type 
rib, so corrugated that one rib locks 
into the other and forms an extra- 
strong box girder. This specially de- 
signed rib eliminates shear on the 
bolts and speeds erection of the build- 
ing. It also gives the Milcor Lok-Rib 
strength enough to withstand winds 
up to 100 miles per hour, or snow 
loads up to 40 pounds per square foot. 


Exhaustive tests were made of the first 
Lok-Rib Buildings constructed to 
prove their strength and durability. 
Sand-bag tests, such as the one shown, 
were supplemented by tests in which 
pressure was applied by cables at- 
tached to trucks. 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS CO 


4101 West Burnhom Street, Milwavkee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me descriptive literature on the new Milcor 
Lok-Rib steel buildings, and the name of the Lok-Rib dealer 


nearest me. 


Thank you. 


Name —————— 






All panels in the new buildings are 
made from 18 gauge Ti-Co galvanized 
steel — twice as thick as conventional 
sheathing. Bolt holes are pre-drilled. 
All you have to do is line up the bolt 
holes and bolt the panels together. 
The only tools required are a wrench 
and a couple of drift .pins. Because 
of this easy-assembly feature, you may 
take it apart and re-assemble it at 
another location. 

The corrugation on the panels 
vides another locking device which 
prohibits shearing movement of the 
panels against the bolts. End walls are 
attached with the same size nut and 
bolt as is used for the panels. 


Protection in All 
Kinds of Weather 


The Milcor Lok-Rib protects your 
grain or equipment in all kinds of 
weather. Seob panel overlaps its 
neighbor in the arch to a length of 
14 inches, so that water from rain or 
melting snow cannot leak down in- 
side the building. It is fireproof, 
vermin-proof, and weather-proof. Be- 
cause the panels are 100% galvanized, 
the maintenance cost is low. 

The new buildings are now avail- 
able in three widths: 32, 40, and 48 
feet. Each panel is two feet wide — 
thus length additions are made in in- 
crements of two feet. However, there 
is no limit on the length of the build- 
ing you may erect. 

Standard end walls available. Acces- 
sories include stationary or opening 
windows, gravity and spinner ventila- 
tors, louvers, service doors, and 
double slide doors. 

For further information, write your 
name and address on the coupon below 
and mail it today. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS co. 


4101 W. Burnham Street ° 
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Dairymen, research men, and feed industry 
> agree that good roughage is a necessity 
or uction. You will see how 
the nation’s top dai 
consider roughage in the fifth article o 
Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table series, “Rough- 
age Is the Backbone of Our Ration”, on page 


en 
our 


Good hay not only is high in feeding value, 
but obviously _ vety palatable to dairy cattle, 
this picture taken by our staff 

are three of the some 25 
cows in milk in the registered Brown Swiss herd 
on Pleasant View Farm, Indiana, owned by N. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


MILK FLOW SETS RECORD DURING OCTOBER. OVER 9 BILLION 
POUNDS PRODUCED, 1 PER CENT ABOVE LAST YEAR. IN 
FIRST 10 MONTHS OF THIS YEAR PRODUCTION IS 2.61 
BILLION POUNDS OVER SAME PERIOD OF 1955. 





STRAW IN WIND IS FACT THAT MILK FLOW THIS OCTOBER DROPPED 
ONLY 4 PER CENT FROM SEPTEMBER AS COMPARED TO THE 
NORMAL DECLINE OF 7 PER CENT. STRONG TREND TO FALL 
FRESHENING INDICATES FURTHER INCREASES DUE IN 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 





DAIRY PROGRAM THINKING HERE HAS TAKEN MORE OPTIMISTIC 
TURN FOLLOWING SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN HOPE OF 
KANSAS. AT PRESENT CHAIRMAN OF HOUSE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE, HOPE IS HIGHLY REGARDED IN BOTH POL- 
ITICAL PARTIES. REPRESENTING A WHEAT AREA, HE 
STILL CAME OUT STRONGLY FOR A SPECIALIZED DAIRY 
PROGRAM INSTEAD OF AN OVER-ALL APPROACH TO PROB- 
LEMS OF AGRICULTURE. DAIRY LEADERS ARE CAUTIOUS 
BUT HOPEFUL. 





CLUES TO CONGRESSIONAL ACTION BECOMING EVIDENT. LOOK FOR 
FURTHER EFFORT TO REDUCE INCOME TAXES. NO CHANGE 
EXPECTED IN CORPORATION TAX. MUCH PUBLICITY BUT 
LITTLE ACTION FORECAST ON INCREASING PRICE SUP- 
PORTS. PLENTY OF FUSS ABOUT PRICE SPREADS AND 
HEADLINES ALWAYS FROM INVESTIGATIONS. WARNING 
TO DAIRYMEN . « « DEMOCRATS COMMITTED TO MORE 
LIBERAL FOREIGN TRADE WHICH MAY MEAN GREATER 
DAIRY IMPORTS. 





MILK VENDING SALES BOOMING AS OVER 25,000 MILK AND ICE 
CREAM VENDING MACHINES WERE IN USE DURING FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF 1954. BULK MILK DISPENSERS COMING 
INTO WIDE USE IN DRUG STORES, RESTAURANTS, AND 
CAFETERIAS. 





C.C.C. DAIRY STOCKS. AS OF NOVEMBER 3, GOVERNMENT HELD 
377 MILLION POUNDS BUTTER, 395 MILLION POUNDS 
CHEESE, AND 222 MILLION POUNDS POWDER. DURING 
OCTOBER, BUTTER SALES EXCEEDED PURCHASES BUT 
U. S. BOUGHT TWICE AS MUCH BUTTER IN FIRST THREE 
DAYS IN NOVEMBER AS IT DID DURING ENTIRE MONTH 
OF OCTOBER. 
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Your cows squeeze out more 
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grain and roughage they 
eat — when their feed 
supplement contains UREA. 







Here’s why: UREA is a quickly available nitrogen source of 
protein that stimulates rumen bacteria to break down feeds more 
quickly and completely in the cow’s first stomach. More of the 
fiber in grains and roughage is torn apart and digested. More of 
the valuable feed ingredients within the fibrous cell walls of feed- 
stuffs are released to nourish the animal. You get greater feed 
efficiency and more milk-producing power from everything your 
cows eat. 


_ See your feed dealer now for feed supplements containing 
ARCADIAN* UREA FEED MIXTURE. Feed manufacturers 
in all parts of the country are now using ARCADIAN UREA 
to make more efficient complete mixed feeds, and high-protein 
supplements for mixing with your home-grown grain. Read the 
feed tags, and be sure to get the top values that ARCADIAN 
UREA provides. 


Fill in the coupon for FREE BOOK- 
LET that describes how urea works— 
the inside story of improved rumen 
nutrition for dairy cattle. Write to 


the nearest address below. 
* Trade-Mark 





)\ Arcadian 
UREA 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These < mns are 


open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expres f f thelr opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 


A Literary Gem 


Enclosed please find $1 for which 


you may extend my subscription 


to your valuable and excellent 
dairy magazine 

Let me say in passing, I don't 
think I ever read anything better 
from the pen of a teenager than 
the column written by the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Hoff- 


“Men of the Soul.” It 
“literary gem” to 


man called 
certainly is a 
says the least 

We would consider it a privilege 
to give her parents the glad hand 
and thank them for sending it in. 
Such articles as that certainly do 
contribute a lot to the spiritual 
uplift of the young and old alike 
which this good land of ours is so 
badly in need of 

I call to mind a letter written 
to us by our beloved Mr. Glover 
(editor), whose memory will never 
be forgotten. It was full of that 
precious fellowship and goodwill 
that we all value so highly in a 
friend and neighbor 

In my letter to him I was tell- 
ing him how I happened to become 
a subscriber to Hoard’s Dairyman 
in 1906. A friend in El Paso, Tex- 
as, said to me, “Be sure and take 
Hoard’s Dairyman,” (as he handed 
me a copy). “It will pay 100 per 
cent”, was his comment and he 
surely was right 

One feature of your paper which 
I like very much is the personal 
interviews of the dairymen on the 
various practices and methods of 
operation used by them. 
C. G. Moore. 


Kansas. 


Getting Butter in Korea 


I certainly enjoy getting the 
Dairyman here in Korea. It is my 
only means of keeping up with 
the trends of dairying. As my tour 
of duty will be up here around 
the 20th of November, I am noti- 
fying you of my change of address 
early so I won't miss any issues 
of the magazine. 

I'd like to add that after 14 
months here we are finally getting 
butter with our meals. It sure 
goes good. 


Korea Cet. Ricwarp L. JACKSON. 


Disappointed at Fair 


On August 30 we, with some 
city friends, journeyed to the Ohio 
State Fair at Columbus, Ohio. The 
first thing we did was get rooms, 
as we planned a two-day trip. 

This was to have been a pleas- 
ant trip but I (the wriier) will 
give a few things that upset me 
a lot 

I walked into the Junior fair 
building and saw a group of top- 
notch 4-H and F.F.A. Guernsey 
cows in the judging ring. Oh, yes, 
my eyes rested on a very unsight- 
ly thing next. What I saw should 
make every good dairyman shud- 
der. It was a Coca Cola stand do- 
ing business; I would say a land 
office business. 


Now back to the cows in the * 


ring. The boys and girls leading 
these animals were awarded blue 
ribbons, rosettes, and even banners 
for their efforts. I even heard the 


r constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
in assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


judge comment on the good udders 
these cows carried. 

Why put udders on these cows 
and advertise Coca Cola? I would 
liked to have asked every boy and 
girl in the ring which made the 
most money, sale of milk or sale 
of breeding stock? I know what 
the answer would have been (sale 
of milk) yet you couldn’t buy a 
drop. Can you blame the public 
for cutting down on milk? 

Wait, I'm not through griping. 
In the main cattle barn, I saw a 
fellow give oleo a pat on the back. 
He was milking a very good look- 
ing cow in a feed bucket. Yes, I 
watched him. He put the milk in 
a sparkling clean milk can to be 
shipped to the dairy plant, to make 
the best food that can be made. 

Now, may I ask one question? 
Do you drink milk out of a feed 
bucket? 

I hope I don’t have to! 

One more and then I will stop. 
In the coliseum they were judging 
a best-uddered cow class. The 
judge said, “Milk out the cows, 
boys!” He should have said, “In 
nice clean milk buckets,” not a 
sloppy feed bucket. 

Does the dairyman figure that 
that is advertising milk? Does he 
think that the city dweller will re- 
member the cow as having a good 
udder, straight back, sharp with- 
ers, good tailset, good spring of 
ribs plus other things? 

I would say, “No!” He will re- 
member the Coca Cola and the 
milking in feed buckets. Did you 
ever see your competitor put on a 
display with sloppy buckets and 
unsanitary conditions, then turn 
around and say what a clean prod- 
uct they had on the market? No 
wonder cleo has such good going. 

If I weren't an ex-cow tester and 
an ex-dairyman, I would think 
twice. We at our house don’t 
drink water at the table; we drink 
milk. 


“Won't Do the Job” 


Have just finished reading the 
editorial comment in the October 
10 issue. I always enjoy reading 
this page, even though I don’t al- 
ways agree with the ideas ex- 
pressed. 

Your editorial titled “High Rigid 
Supports” prompts this letter. Let 
me say, first, I am a Farm Bureau 
member and worker, and our ob- 
jective is 100 per cent of parity at 
the market place. It should be ob- 
vious to anybody, in view of three 
years of falling prices, that the 
present program won’t do the job. 

Any time the average farmer is 
guaranteed a price above the cost 
of production he will produce and 
do it abundantly. About combin- 
ing time I was conversing with 
several farmers who were discuss- 
ing wheat prices. One man said, 
“If wheat is close to $1.80 when I 
get it combined, I am going to 
sell; time I take a shrink, pay 
for storage, take chances with in- 
sects, etc., I will be just as far 
ahead to sell.” 

The other farmers in the group 
expressed the same view. Now 
$1.80 is well below the 90 per cent 
of parity but they sold at $1.85 
and were satisfied. They weren’t 
willing to store and help them- 
selves get 100 per cent of parity. 

Other farmers I have talked 
with raise the wheat entirely for 
government storage. They take 
the attitude that if Uncle Sam 
will pay that for it, Pll let him 
have it. 

This parity idea is full of holes. 
I can’t see how a set’ price per 
bushel for wheat represents parity 
or a per cent of parity. Let us 
say $3 represents 100 per cent 
parity price for a bushel of wheat. 
Last year my wheat made 40 bush- 
els, $120 per acre income. This 
year, say, it makes 15 bushels 
(which is our average), $45 per 
acre. Both are supposed to be 100 
per cent of parity. 

My last year’s wheat, sold at 50 
per cent of parity, would have 
brought more than this year’s crop 
at 100 per cent of parity. 

I have the feeling I would be 
just as well off to sell the larger 
crop for less, and clear the mar- 
ket. Also, my shorts and bran will 














Ohio. Vv. C. M. be cheaper. This year, with less 
9 
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“Hold still! If I have to go through this every Christmas, 
you can, too!” 
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income (at above figures), bran. 
and shorts for my dairy and poul- 
try rations will cost me more. So 
I am puzzled. 

I believe our big problem at this 
time is the expanding of our mar- 
kets, both home and abroad. In- 
stead of spending our tax money 
to encourage more production, 
spend it to enlarge every possible 
market. Farmers will always re- 
spond with the necessary produc- 
tion if a decent price can be ob- 
tained at the market place. 

Missouri. Won. P. McCune. 


For Better Dairy Stores 


Congratulations on your very 
timely and sound editorial on the 
need for better dairy stores (Octo- 
ber 25). 

Our organization, a farmer’s co- 
operative, having operated a num- 
ber of dairy stores for some time 
—with a certain degree of suc- 
cess certainly appreciated the 
logic displayed in this fine article. 

We should, therefore, like to ex- 
tend to you a very cordial invita- 
tion to visit our dairy store set-up 
here in Atlanta. 


Georgia. J. D. Gay. 


Place Ban at Plant 


There is a great dea! of agita- 
tion here in the state of Washing- 
ton for the improvement of dairy 
products. It is similar to the pro- 
posal of Bill Jordan in the article, 
“I Would Ban Unfit Dairy Prod- 
ucts,” on page 912 of the October 
25 issue of Hoard’s. 

I’m in favor of eliminating low 
quality dairy products but I be- 
lieve they are using the wrong ap- 
proach. Many of the farms pro- 
ducing factory milk are very small 
and the expense of supervising 
them would be very great per 
pound of product. I believe well 
over 90 per cent produce good 


- quality products. 


The poor products could be re- 
fused at the manufacturing plant 
by plant inspectors checked by of- 
ficial inspectors. 

I would like to see you do ev- 
erything you can to help this 
movement along. I would also like 
you to publish an article by some- 
one who knows the facts (and is 
a strong writer), stating the case 
for eliminating poor quality dairy 
products by inspection at the man- 
ufacturer’s porch. Also one on pre- 
venting the sale of low quality 
dairy products to consumers. 

Washington. WALTER J. CLARKSON. 


Need Butterfat for Flavor 


I just finished reading, in the 
October 25 issue, Otto Porges’ let- 
ter, “Market Low Fat Cheese.” I 
do not think I can agree with his 
thinking. 

He writes, “Recently, fluid skim 
milk is being supplied by Chicago 
dairies as food for reducing diets. 
But its consumption is low up to 
now because of its flat taste and 
relatively high price.” 

What does he expect would give 
any taste to cheese made out of 
skim milk? Butterfat is the only 
thing that gives milk any taste. 
The more fat, the better the taste. 

It has been proven by Michigan 
State College and many other sci- 
entists that whole milk can be 
used liberally in reducing. A nor- 
mally healthy person can eat up 
to 40 pounds of butter per year 
before it makes him gain any 
weight. At the present time but- 
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ter consumption is less than nine 
pounds per year, per capita. It 
looks to me as if nobody has to 
worry about his weight because 
he eats too much butterfat. 

All we need is advertising and 
research to back our statements. 

Let’s support our A.D.A. 100 per 
cent. If 2 cents per hundred is 
not enough, let us make it more. 
If we would advertise half as much 
as either soap or beer, or our but- 
ter competitors, our surplus would 
soon be gone and we would be 
importing dairy products to satis- 
fy our sales. 

Let us all help advertise, use 
plenty of dairy products ourselves, 
and we will have nothing to worry 
about. 

Maybe the government will let 
us run our own business. 
Wisconsin. BEN LAUFENBERG. 





Inseminating Dairy 


Heifers 

I enjoy your magazine very 
much, especially your articles on 
artificial breeding. Your article, 
“Settling First-Calf Heifers,” in the 
October 10 issue was outstanding. 

Here in Mason County, we have 
had better results in settling first- 
calf heifers than cows. In our ex- 
perience the biggest difficulty in 
settling a first-calf heifer is failure 
to get through the cervix into the 
uterus. We order 5 mm. 1 ce. 
plastic inseminating tubes and use 
them instead of the 6 mm. plastic 
tubes, which we use on Cows. 

We have also used these smaller 
diameter tubes on cows where we 
have found some abnormality or 
injury in the cervix that makes 
entry difficult or impossible. We 
pass this information on to other 
inseminators who might like to 
try the smaller tube on first-calf 
heifers. 

Michigan. RUSSEL J. HANSEN. 


Who Wears the Pants? 


I would like to sa: to all dairy- 
men if you have a cow that you 
know is a good producer and she 
doesn't breed with artificial insem- 
ination, don’t sell her for beef un- 
til she is given a chance. 

We have a Jersey cow that is a 
four-gallon-a-day cow. We had her 
bred twice artificially (three times 
each) and she didn’t breed. I said 
we ought to sell her. So did the 
technician. 

My husband said, “Even if Peg- 
gy is your cow, I’m not going to 
let her be sold until I'm fully con- 
vinced.” 

On January 10, 1954 she was 
bred to a Jersey bull. On October 
19 she presented us with twin heif- 
ers. It’s hard to tell if she or we 
are the proudest. 

To top it all, my husband said, 
“You see how things work out 
when the man wears the pants.” I 
learned a long time ago to let him 
think he is boss and everything 
is O. K. 

Georgia. Mrs. J. H. Cox. 


Start at Bottom Together 


If the farmer’s price supports 
are to be taken away, why not do 
the same to labor and industry 
and we'll all start out at the bot- 
tom together. After all, these 
Same nonfarmers dominate the 
prices of our costs of production 
and dictate the income we receive. 
The farmer is left with no bar- 
gaining power whatsoever, except 
(Turn to next page) 
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Dry Cows Need 


FULOPEP FITTING FEEO 










































@-1-0-Pep’s added nutritional strength 
BUILDS UP BODY CONDITION 


Your dry cow is doing a big, two-fold job ... 1. Building a 
calf... 2. Conditioning her body for her next lactation. Unless you 
feed her properly when she’s dry, she'll rob her own body 
of hard-to-replace nutrients to build her calf. Actually, 
she’s robbing you of valuable milk later on! 


DEVELOPS STRONG CALVES 


Many modern dairymen now build up their dry cows 
with vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed. Sure helps cows build 
sound, sturdy calves . .. builds up a reserve for 
their next milking periods, too. What’s more, Ful-O-Pep nourishes 
the tiny, useful bacteria in the rumen, enabling cattle to 
assimilate grain and roughage more efficiently. 


BUILDS UP BULLS, TOO! 


Ful-O-Pep’s special vitamin and mineral fortification ail 
helps build up bulls for breeding . . . makes it outstanding for ws 
growing heifers with milk-making capacity. So, this year, ' 
try extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed . . . built around clean, 
crimped oats and barley. It’s truly an outstanding dairy feed! 











‘ 


See your Ful-O-Pep Dealer 
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“Bulk handling 
m/ gives us complete control 


\ of our milk quality “ 


a» —says Clebert W. Kester 
ff Farmersburg, Ind. 






4 


?. 
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CLEBERT W. KESTER (left) and George House, herdsman, stand behind the 300-gallon Stainless Steel farm 
tank. Mr. Kester milks a herd of 30 registered Holsteins on his 350-acre farm near Farmersburg, Indiana. 


HEN milk leaves the farm of Clebert W. 

Kester, near Farmersburg, Ind., Mr. Kester 
knows exactly the weight and the test he will 
be paid for. That’s because he is using the bulk 
milk handling system, in which weights and 
samples are taken before the milk leaves his 
Stainless Steel farm tank. 


“With other methods of milk handling,’ Mr. 
Kester says, “we had no control over what 
happened to our milk after it left our farm. 
Now we sell our milk right out of the tank and 
we know it’s good.” 

But that’s not the only advantage of bulk 
handling. ‘“We always have a ready market for 
our milk because pick-up tankers can carry it 


safely over long distances,’”’ Mr. Kester says. 
“We've also noticed an increase in butterfat 
test of .2°% and there’s no trace of feed odor 
in the milk.” 


If you are looking for the way to produce 
better-quality milk and eliminate the heavy 
labor of dairying, get the facts on bulk milk 
handling with Stainless Steel farm tanks. For 
further information on how you can benefit 
from the use of Stainless Steel bulk milk tanks, 
return the coupon below. 


Review this information carefully. Then dis- 
cuss bulk milk handling with your neighbors 
and the management of the dairy to which you 
sell your milk. 





Agricultural Extension Section 


WMITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND United States Steel Corporation, Room 4547 











| 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH | 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
TENNESSEE COAL & (ROM DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. | Please send me literature about farm bulk milk 

GNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS j  Cempment. Sens Setemation tet 
NITED STATES STEEL ECAPORT COMPARY, BEW YORK | Name | 
BERD. wccccceecccseseeseeessesesseseeseses | 
| (ee ee ee ee ee | 
USS STAINLESS STEEL | =» | 
| BN nd ci ge vc Sok twice cagetObs Hiwkbedbedtas | 
| City Ree: :. ex: | 

SHEETS + STRIP - - We 
— | United States Steel is a steel ucer, nota bulk | 
BARS + SHLETS SPECIAL SECTIONS | milk equipment fabricator. Your uest, there- | 
j fore, will be sent to manufacturers who fabricate | 
bulk milk equipment for farm use. 

4-1626 i, on an al 
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to make food scarce. This seems 
ungodly in a Christian nation, es- 
pecially when 80 per cent of the 
world is underfed. 

My husband and I are both vet- 
erans of World War II having 
served in the Pacific. For this 
reason, I feel qualified to offer 
this suggestion: Our abundant re- 
serves are charged as “war sur- 
pluses.” Why not treat them as 
we did other surpluses of war? 
Auction them off to the highest 
bidder of other nations of the 
world that are without. 

Ohio. JAN GUYTON. 


Why We Are Suckers 


I received a letter the other day 
from a union man in town, calling 
us farmers suckers. I suppose he 
thought it would make me mad, 
but I agree with him very much. 
This is why: We are about 15 per 
cent of the population of the coun- 
try but we receive only about 7 
per cent of the income. 

We work about 12 hours a day 
with not many days off. 

We buy soybean and cottonseed 
meal, and then wonder why we 
cannot compete with the oleo and 
vegetable cooking fats. 

We sell our milk to the inde- 
pendent processors who sell the 
product to their best advantage, 
such as converting cheese into so- 
called cheese food, and so forth; 
selling bottled milk with low fat 
content and then wonder why 
there is a surplus of butter and 
cheese on the market. 

We read the newspapers. They 
tell us how to vote. Most farmers 
believe this and vote against their 
best interests. 

Yes, we are suckers. We will 
not organize with our neighbors 
because we are too independent. 
And then we wonder why the union 
man has it so good. 

Iowa. WAYNE HENDERSON. 


Serve and Fight 


As I read over the opinions of 
other fellow citizens, I see the ur- 
gent need to take this opportunity 
to say a few words to the readers 
of this fine magazine. I notice that 
this magazine is not filled with 
advertising of liquor or tobacco. 
Thank God! 

The thing I want to tell the 
farmers of America: The need is 
back to God. The farmers today 
must realize one thing; that God 
gives us all the plenty we have 
in this wonderful land we live in. 
Remember this; thank God and 
live as He would have you live. 

Today we want it all for our- 
selves. But we must put God first, 
not ourselves. Let’s take what 


comes instead of complaining. 
Let’s go to God and let God have 
His way. 


Don’t forget others fight to sell. 
We also can fight to sell. If we 
sit back and let things ride, we 
will be pushed back. 

God gave us this blessed food— 
milk. Let us use it. Advertising 
is a big thing, so let’s advertise. 
You say it costs to advertise. Ev- 
ery farmer who lives on a high- 
way could put up a billboard on 
his farm. Let’s fight this thing all 
the way. : 

We will never gain anything 
through government support. We 
will never gain anything through 
guaranteed prices; we are only 
fooling ourselves. Only through 
serving God and doing His blessed 
will can this nation ever expect 
to survive. 

Pennsylvania. M. H. Summy. 
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Dairymen Save Chore Time, Cut Ris 


With New Calf Raising Discovery! 











Calf raising will be easier, safer, and more profit- 
able this fall for farmers who use Kaff-A milk 
replacer with the new “young life’”’ ingredient, 
Hidrolex. Dairymen who used the new formula 
when it was first developed last fall say that it 
takes most of the extra cost, work and risk out 
of fall calf raising. 

Ordinary milk sugar (lactose) is ‘‘pre- 
digested” in Hidrolex to form simple sugars 
that pass rapidly into the bloodstream. These 
sugars give the baby calf a quick surge of en- 
ergy without taxing its delicate digestive sys- 
tem. No other nursing formula (not even cow’s 
milk) supplies energy so rapidly in the critical 
period after birth. Kaff-A with Hidrolex can 
replace all milk after colostrum so that you do 
not have the expense with your fall calves of 
using higher priced milk than is available in 
spring flush. 

Calf raisers also say that the extra energy, 
antiobiotic protection, and balanced nutrition 
of milk products and vitamin additives in 
Kaff-A make fall calf raising safer. Nutritional 
scours are virtually eliminated. There are no 
upsets due to changes in amounts or composi- 
tion of the milk intake as in nursing cows. 

Fall calves on the new Kaff-A formula receive 
a wide safety margin of vitamins, minerals and 
other essential elements of a ration. Since they 
are fed measured amounts, there are no diges- 
tive upsets from overfeeding or underfeeding. 
Dairymen who fed Kaff-A last fall said their 
calves grew faster, had sleeker coats and were 





















Raises Best Calves With 
No Milk After Fourth Day 


“Here are pictures of some of the 17 calves | have on 
Kaff-A with Hidrolex at the present time. | have used 
Kaff-A for the past four years with very good success, 
but since Hidrolex has been added a very marked 


“Young Life” Ingredient in Replacer Saves 
More Milk, Protects Health of Fall Calves 


large-framed, big-barreled heifers ready to turn 
onto pasture in the spring. 

Convenience is another advantage of Kaff-A 
over whole milk or ordinary replacers that have 
to be mixed with milk or supplemented with 
special foods or drugs. The working day can be 
shortened by feeding calves before the herd is 
milked. The feeding job is so simple that even 
children can care for calves. Kaff-A can be 
quickly dissolved and fed at the right tempera- 
ture even in cold weather. 

New Kaff-A with Hidrolex is available now 
to help dairymen hold up fall milk volume and 
still raise beautiful fall calves. Milk haulers and 
feed dealers supply Kaff-A in 25 or 50 Ib. con- 
tainers with handy measuring cups and com- 
plete feeding instructions. 
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KAFF-A is so easy to feed, a child can do if. 



















“BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OTHER METHOD” 





tried. 





“Bigger calves, deeper bodied, with good bar- 
rels and thrifty hair coat,” Mr. Starr says. 


“| believe we were the first to try the new 
Kaff-A with Hidrolex when Troup Feed and 
Farm Supply at Troup, Texas, received 
their first shipmeni. We fed nine calves on 
this new Kaff-A last fall and can sincerely 
say it is the best product we have ever 


“The previous three years we raised all our 
calves on nurse cows, but the rich milk of 
our Jerseys caused a lot of scours. In fact, we 
lost eight out of ten calves. We started 
raising our calves on milk replacers, and 
fed seven calves on two other brands before 
we changed to the new Kaff-A. 
“These calves we have raised on the new 
Kaff-A are far better than those raised on 
the other brands at the same age. They are 
bigger calves, deeper bodied, with good 
barrels and thriftier hair coat. Not only that 
but the calves like the new Kaff-A better, 
and we haven't had. one case of scours. 
“All our calves are artificially sired; so we 
want to raise every one of them. We haven't 
lost a calf on the new Kaff-A, in fact we 
have had better results with this new product 
than any other method we have used in 
the last four years.” 


H. G. Nash 

Starr and Nash Dairy 
Route No. 1 

Troup, Texas 
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Mr. Nash demonstrates that “calves like the new 
Kaff-A better.” 


KAFF A322 01rx 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY « DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Dept. HD. Division Offices: Denville, lil., Des Meines, la., Lancaster, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Springfield, Mo., 
Sacramento, Calif., Makers of Hidrolex, Semi-Solid Emulsions, Sparx and Keff-A. © 1954 





improvement in the calves’ early growth has been 
noticed with no scouring troubles encountered. My 
cost of raising these calves has been only half what 
it was when | used whole milk. 

1 feed no milk after fourth day; Kaff-A with 
Hidrolex is fed from then on. As the calves start to 
eat dry feed, | switch them to dry Kaff-A on top of 
grain ration. Warm water is given three times daily in 
limited amounts until the 10th week. 

“| know these are the best calves | have ever raised. 

| have recommended Kaff-A to all my neighbors.” 
James Thompson, Farm Manager, 

Green Meadows Jersey Farm, Farmdale, Ohio 
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the motoramic Chevrolet for 1955 


SHOW-CAR STYLING with that long, 
low, "he t's go”’ look of the highest-priced 
cars! More luxury inside and more room 


for hats, hips and shoulders. 


A GREAT NEW V8—TWO NEW 6's! 


Take your choice. There’s the new 
“Turbo-Fire V8,” delivering 162 h.p. 
with an ultra-high compression ratio of 


8 to 1. It’s the valve-in-head V8 as only 
the valve-in-head leader can build it! 
the “Blue-Flame 136” 
with Powerglide (optional at extra cost) 


ind the “Blue-Flame 123.” 


I'wo new 6's. too 


THREE DRIVES. INCLUDING OVER- 
prive. You can have new Overdrive 
(optional at extra cost) with either the 
“Turbo-Fire V8" or the “Blue-Flame 
123.” Powerglide (also an extra-cost 
option) is available with the new V8 or 
the “Blue-Flame 136.” 


new and finer standard transmission. All 


And there’s a 


in all it’s the greatest choice going of 


engines and drives! 


NEW SWEEP-SIGHT WINDSHIELD 
and more glass area all around! Four- 


fender visibility from the driver’s seat. 


NEW GLIDE-RIDE FRONT SUSPENSION 
cushions all road shocks. New Anti-Dive 
Braking Control assures “heads up” 
stops. You'll find easier steering and 


handling, too. 


NEW OUTRIGGER REAR SPRINGS 
with new Hotchkiss drive give greater 


stability in cornering. 


NEW HIGH-LEVEL VENTILATION SYS- 
Tem takes in air at hood-high level. Better 


ventilation rain or shine, hot or cold. 


EVEN AIR CONDITIONING, if you wish 
it, on V8 models. Only one of Chevrolet’s 
many wonderful extra-cost options. All 
the latest power helps are also available. 


TUBELESS TIRES as standard equip- 
ment—giving you greater protection 
against blowouts! 


@ Chevrolet and General Motors introduce a 
whole new age of low-cost motoring with a low- 
priced car that looks, rides and performs like 
the finest on the road! It’s a new idea that could 
be carried out only through the greater resources 
and facilities of the world’s leading car builders. 
See and drive the Motoramic Chevrolet at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s and see how it changes every- 
thing — including all your own ideas about cars 
and car value! ... Chevrolet Division of General 


Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


More than a new car... a new concept 
of low-cost motoring! 


motoramic 
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These finest foods move rapidly 
and provide almost five times 
the sales per square foot of floor 
space as that of the entire stock. 


by Truman F. Graf 


the strategic battlefield. Dairy products 

can be profitable items for retailers. But 
unless retailers are convinced that this is so, 
they often are reluctant to exert any great 
effort in pushing these items. 

This article is written to help the people 
in the dairy industry drive home the point 
that—from a dollars and cents standpoint+ 
dairy products are profitable for retailers to 
handle. 

Do dairy products have “price appeal?” 

Some retailers have expressed a fear that 
price support programs, Federal Milk Orders, 
and practices of producers and industry have 
driven prices out of consumer reach. Let’s 
look at the facts. 

Since 1939, prices paid by consumers for 
dairy products have gone up 108 per cent. 
The average prices for all foods have gone up 
141 per cent. Meats, poultry, and fish have 
gone up 167 per cent. Dairy products have, 
in fact, gone up less than any other major 
food category. 

Compared to other foods dairy products are 
cheap, not expensive. 

Do dairy products make good use of store 
display space? 

Retailers have limited store space avail- 
able. They try to stock this space as profit- 
ably as possible. 

A recent study by the Super Market Mer- 
chandising Research Panel reveals that the 
dairy department outranks all other major 
departments in dollar sales per square foot of 


Fa dairy promotion, the retail store is 





The author is a member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin. 


TAILERS! 


.... There Are Greater Profits in Dairy Products! 


oo 





. 


MORE SALES PER SQUARE FOOT is record of dairy department. Uses only 


4.2 per cent of store area but accounts for 10.4 per cent of total gross profit. 


store space. Here are weekly sales per square 
foot for various supermarket departments: 


Dairy department .................... $12.87 
SNE? "Uissi. tins cq dacimebiiidanenceniconetl 4.31 
Ee re 3.60 
a En Le tM Ree 2.55 


Average, entire store .............. 2.74 

A later study by the same organization 
shows that the dairy department accounts 
for 9.3 per cent of the total store sales and 
10.4 per cent of the total gross profit, but 
uses only 4.2 per cent of the total selling 
area of the store. Dairy products move rap- 
idly. They occupy little space in terms of 
their value. Sales and profit per square foot 
of space in the dairy department are, there- 
fore, high compared to other departments in 
the store. . 

How’s the profit margin with dairy prod- 
ucts? 

BUTTER:—Some retailers argue that since 
gross profit as a per cent of the sales price 
is higher for margarine than for butter, they 
see no point in pushing butter, An American 
Butter Institute study points out, though, 
that margarine’s lower value means much less 
profit per pound. 

For instance, during 1953, the average 
United States retail price of butter was 79 
cents a pound and of oleo 29.4 cents. Butter, 
at 11.6 per cent margin for the retailer, 
brings him a gross of 9.2 cents a pound (79 
cents x 11.6 per cent). Margarine, at 13.5 
per cent markup, grosses him only 4 cents a 
pound. 

He has to sell seven pounds of margarine 
then to get the same gross profit he would 
have from three pounds of butter. 





NOTE TO OUR READERS .... 


Since few grocers have the opportunity 
to read Hoard’s Dairyman, the value of 
this article depends on you. Clip the ar- 
ticle; give it to your grocer, and ask him 
to read it. The next time you see him, 
ask him about it. You can do your part 
to help boost sales and build better mar- 


kets. Additional reprints are available 
from Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. — The Editors 











Many retailers, of course, take less than 
11.6 per cent markup on butter. But at the 
usual prices for both products, a retailer 
would need to get about 2'% times the per- 
centage markup on margarine as on butter 
to get an equal profit per pound. 

Furthermore, the average retailer carries a 
larger inventory of margarine than of butter. 
The average margarine inventory reported in 
the Butter Institute study was 475 pounds 
compared to 125 pounds of butter. The av- 
erage retailer, then, had $117 tied up in mar- 
garine, and only $89 in butter, to say noth- 
ing of store space unprofitably used. Every 
retailer knows how these things affect net 
profits. 

He also knows the importance of turnover. 
The Butter Institute study showed nearly four 
times as fast a turnover for butter as for 
margarine. Weekly sales per square foot were 
$58.90 for butter, almost eight times as high 
as the average of all products in the store. 

Average annual gross sales of butter were 
$7,030, or almost twice as much as the $3,800 
for margarine. The net result of all these 
factors was $300 greater average annual gross 
profit per retailer from butter than from 
margarine ($816 for butter cOmpared to $519 
from margarine). 

Low handling costs is another item in but- 
ter’s favor. A United States Department of 
Agriculture bulletin, entitled “Marketing Mar- 
gins and Costs for Dairy Products,” points 
out that this cost can be kept very low be- 
cause of low inventories, rapid turnover, and 
ease of handling. It reports the average 
handling cost as 7 per cent of total value of 
butter sales, compared with an average store- 
wide cost margin of 18.9 per cent. 

In other words, much more of the gross 
profit from butter is kept as net profit. But- 
ter pays its own way very nicely. 

CHEESE: Cheese offers the retailer a bet- 
ter-than-average gross margin and some very 
desirable merchandising characteristics. The 
U.S.D.A. report mentioned earlier indicates 
that gross margins on all items sold by food 
retailers are between 18 and 20 per cent of 
the sales price, compared to an average mar- 
gin of 25.5 per cent on natural cheese. 

Cheese normally turns over from 20 to 40 
times annually—higher (Turn to page 1044) 
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Farm Flashes... . 
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Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


WHEN PRODUCING 
HATCHING EGGS 


If you are producing hatching eggs, it’s a 
good practice to collect them three or four 


times a day, and hold them in clean cases, 
fillers, and flats at a temperature of 50 to 60 





degrees, with humidity of 70 to 80 per cent. 


A Rutgers Extension poultryman, John C. 
Taylor, says hatching eggs should not be 
held longer than 10 days. Hatchability de- 


creases rapidly after this holding period. 

Recent experiments indicate that hatching 
eggs need not be turned during the first week 
of holding. However, tilt the case holding 
the hatching eggs at an angle of 45 degrees 
and reverse the case each day. 

If eggs are being used to replace layers, 
reject eggs under 22 ounces and over 28 
ounces to the dozen. If eggs are to be used 
for production of meat birds, the minimum 
size ex.g should be 20 ounces to the dozen. 
Uniformity of size, shape, and color, along 
with soundness and strength of shell are im- 
portant, 


WINTER CARE 
FOR EWES 


It is recommended that the ewe flock be 
kept outside or in open sheds as much as 
possible during the winter. A Purdue Uni- 
versity sheep specialist advises keeping them 
on winter pasture until just before lambing 
time. 

Now that most of the ewes are bred, and 
the ewe flock has entered the critical gesta- 
tion period, here are some other winter tips. 

Your bred ewe lambs should be kept sep- 
arate from mature ewes that are scheduled 
to lamb. The older ewes crowd the younger 
ones away from the feed trough. It is also 
wise to keep the rams away from bred ewes 
during the winter time. 

temember that during the gestation period 
a ewe must grow a fleece, develop her lamb, 
and maintain her body. She should be fed so 
as to gain from 20 to 35 pounds during the 
time she carries the lamb. To get this job 
done, each ewe must receive \% to 1 pound 
of grain per day for the last six weeks be- 
fore the lamb is born. 

Ewes need fresh water and a good mineral 
mixture during this period. One plan is to 
mix two parts steamed bone meal to one part 
iodized salt. Loose trace mineral salt should 
also be provided. In addition, provide as 
much good winter pasture for your ewe flock 
as possible, and supplement with good quality 
legume hay. 

You will save time and money by treating 
ewes with phenothiazine before they reach 
the last month of pregnancy. This will get 


rid of stomach and nodular worms so you 


won't have to worry about the young lambs 
picking up these pests while they are grazing. 

Once the sheep are wormed, keep down 
parasites by mixing 1 pound of phenothiazine 
with every 10 pounds of salt you feed. 


CHRISTMAS TREES 
EASY TO IDENTIFY 


How do you tell whether the Christmas tree 
at your local market is spruce, fir, or pine? 

If it is a spruce you want, then look for a 
tree with needles that are four-sided or four- 
angled. These needles are easily rolled be- 
tween your thumb and finger. Needles are 
bluish to dark green and chances are the tree 
is a Norway, white, or red spruce. 

Fir tree needles are flat and cannot be 
rolled easily in your fingers. Needles vary 
from \% of an inch to 114 inches. Your tree 
probably is a balsam fir if the needles are 
attached on opposite sides of the twig, and 
a Douglas fir if needles surround the twig. 

The pines are easy to distinguish. White 
pine has five needles to the cluster, bound to- 
gether at the base by a sheath. Scotch pine 
has two needles to the cluster. Needles are 
bluish green, usually twisted and from 1% 
to 3 inches long. 

Another pine occasionally found on local 
markets is the American red. It has two 
needles 4 to 6 inches long in a cluster. 


FALL FRESHENERS 
MORE PROFITABLE 


How much more profit can you expect 
when your cows freshen during the fall 
months instead of the spring? 

Michigan Dairy Herd Improvement records 
show this: For cows freshening during Sep- 
tember, October, and November, the income 
over feed cost averaged $232 per cow. The 
average for cows freshening during March, 
April, and May was $212. 

The figures showed a slightly higher feed 
cost for cows freshening in the fall, but the 
increase in production and the higher price 
for milk and butterfat still gave about $20 
more per cow in favor of fall freshening. 

Fall fresheners make for a more even dis- 
tribution of labor throughout the year. There 
is more time to spend with the herd in late 
fall, winter, and early spring. Calves born 
in the fall usually make good growth since 
they are in the barn and receive better care. 

With these facts in mind, now is the time 
to make plans for getting your cows bred 
during the next several weeks so they will 
freshen next fall. 





If a wad of baling wire gets into bedding, 
it might go out to the field with the manure 
where it is likely to be picked up with the 
crop and to go through the chopper into the 
silo or hay mow. The chopper cuts it into 
many short pieces. When these pieces are 
swallowed, they usually land in the second 
stomach where they lie and rust until the 
ends are needle sharp. 

The sharp wire works its way through the 
stomach wall and the diaphragm. The cow 
often goes along until calving when the extra 
pressure forces the wire into the lung or 
heart; then we have a dead cow. 





HAVE A SAFE 
CHRISTMAS 


Since most Christmas trees are cut several 
weeks before Christmas, don’t wait until De- 
cember 24 and hope to get a fresh tree. It’s 
highly important to select a fresh, moist tree. 
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The ordinary Christmas tree is one of the 
most flammable objects known (full of pitch 
and resin); it may take less than two min- 
utes to burn. 

Choose a small tree. It’s just as beautiful 
and safer. When you bring it home, throw 
water all over it. Then cut about an inch off 
the butt end, slantwise, to open the pores so/ 
they will be able to draw up water. Set this 
freshly-cut end in water and keep the tree 
in a cool, shady place until you are ready to 
bring it into the house. 

A crosswise rack, fitted over a pail or some 
similar container which has been filled with 
water, makes an excellent stand to hold the 
tree. Bricks or other heavy objects should 
be placed in the container to give weight and 
to support the tree. 

Water should be added regularly since a 
five-or six-foot tree will take up as much as 
a cup of water each day. Keep the tree away 
from radiators, fireplaces, stoves, candles, hot 
light bulbs, or the television set. 

Paper and cotton decorations, wires and 
electric trains around trees can cause fires, 
as can electric lights with frayed wires and 
loose sockets. If needles turn brown, move 
the lights, and when needles start to fall, 
take the tree down or hold lighting to a half- 
hour at a time. 

Make yours a safe and happy Christmas, 


STOP MILKING 
COWS ABRUPTLY 


Recent tests have shown that to dry off 
cows, ‘the best method is to stop milking 
them abruptly. An Ohio State dairy special- 
ist says this is better than drying them off 
gradually by milking once a day for a week 
or two. Pressure in the udder stops milk 
secretion and cows will dry off without 
danger of damaging the udder. It is quicker 
and gives cows more chance to build up body 
reserves for the next lactation. 

Tests have further shown that cows hav- 
ing a six-to eight-week dry period produced 
an average of 700 pounds more milk than 
cows that did not have the rest period. In 
these tests, dry cows ate 440 pounds of grain 
and gained 112 pounds. 

If the udder pressure of a cow producing 
more than 20 pounds of milk becomes too 
great, the amount of feed being fed should be 
reduced. It is sometimes recommended to re- 
duce the water for cows that are especially 
difficult to dry off. 
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IT’S A PLEASURE to work in a warm milk house every day cleaning 
Most milk houses can be insulated to hold heat from hot water heater. 


and other equipment. 


Warm Your Milk House witi z 


Install a fan and thermostat on 
your water heater. For less than 
20 cents per day you can have a 
warmer place in which to work plus 
necessary hot water. 


by Kenneth L. MeGate 


milk in many areas are becoming more 

and more important to dairy farmers. 
Authorities in some milk sheds specify that 
milk house temperatures must be above 
freezing. But probably more important, dairy 
farmers themselves are tired of trying to do 
a good sanitary job under icy conditions. 

There are many ways of successfully 
warming the milk house with automatic, at- 
tention-free space heaters of all types. Dur- 
ing the past two winter seasons agricultural 
engineers of Iowa State College have studied 
and observed one type of electric heater—the 
combination hot water heater for heating wa- 
ter and warming the milk house at the 
same time. These studies, conducted in cen- 
tral Iowa, involved the use of six combina- 
tion units of three different types. 

The principle used was to heat, during off- 
peak hours, more water than necessary for 
washing purposes so that the electric power 
suppliers’ low rates could be utilized. Then, 
when a pre-set room thermostat called for 
additional heat, a small blower extracted heat 
which had previously been stored up in the 
water and discharged it into the milk room. 
This principle was basically the same for all 
heaters, but the design was such that each 
type took heat from different parts of the 
water heating tank. 

During the 1952-53 season three identical 
93-gallon capacity heaters were installed and 
studied in milk houses located on farms in 
Boone County. Each heater was equipped 
with two 3,000 watt heating elements. The 


R tute in many for producing Grade A 





The author is an agricultural engineer at Iowa State 
College. ; 
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milking machines, pails, 


lower element, however, supplied all of the 
necessary energy for water and space heat 
for each milk house. 

Room heat was extracted from the surface 
of the water tank by replacement of the 
original insulation with a false heater top or 
channel. Cool air was then circulated through 
the channel by means of a small blower at- 
tached to the back of the heater. Air passing 
over the tank top transferred heat from the 
water to the room. 

Two 52-gallon capacity heaters were also 
studied in 1952-53. One was installed on a 
Jasper County farm—the other on a Hardin 
County farm. The upper 1,500 watt and lower 
1,000 watt heating elements were both used 
to supply the necessary energy. 


A blower drew cool air from the milk 
house floor through ah inverted “U” tube 
built inside the tank. As the air traveled 
through the tube it picked up heat which 


was exhausted into the room. 

Since little data were obtained on a third 
type of heater during the 1952-53 season, 
this unit was metered from January to April, 
1954. This 50-gallon capacity heater installed 
on a Hardin County farm had a 2,500 watt 
lower heating element. A circulating blower 
drew cool air into the empty top element 
channel from which the element had been re- 
moved. Heat was again transferred from the 
water and the warm air was drawn into the 
room, 


Here are costs ... 
* The electric energy costs varied from 1.1 
to 2 cents per kilowatt hour, depending upon 
the power supplier’s rate. Consequently, this 
had some effect upon the total cost of water 
and room heating. 

Other im:ortant factors affecting room 
heating cos.s were the outside temperature, 
amount of space heated, amount of milk me- 
chanically cooled, milk house construction, 
type and amount of insulation, and whether 
or not ventilation was provided. 

Another factor affecting operating costs 
was the individual management practices of 
each operator. For instance, one operator 
opened a window in order to allow moisture 
to escape. Another operator used extra hot 
water for laundry and animal feeding pur- 
poses. 
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FAN AND THERMOSTAT on this 50-gallon 
heater supplies the heat for this milk house. 


Water Heater 


Since electrical energy costs did vary, an 
average rate of 1% cents per kilowatt hour 
has been used to calculate water and space 
heating costs as listed in the table following. 
These costs pertain to a 20-week season be- 
tween November and April with one excep- 
tion, the Number 6 house. 











Milk Water 











Room 

House Heating Heating 

Number Costs Coste Total 
1 $11.20 $10.18 $21.38 
2 12.38 18.35 30.73 
3 5.68 12.35 18.03 
4 19.90 12.48 32.38 
5 11.30 17.30 28.60 
6* 9.90 10.98 20.88 
*Data obtained for a 12-week period only--from January to 

April, 1954 


The average total cost to heat the five milk 
houses and water for 20 weeks was $26.22, 
or less than 20 cents per day. 

The daily space heat requirements ranged 
from 4.8 to 8.7 kilowatt hours per day. This 
means that space heating costs ranged from 
7.2 to 13 cents per day. The average for five 
houses during the 1952-53 season was 9.5 
cents per day. 

Using somewhat different terms the cost 
of raising the room temperature in 1,000 
cubic feet of space one degree for a 14-week 
period amounted to .9 of a cent. 


How temperatures varied .. . 


Although higher temperatures are some- 
times recommended, thermostats on all water 
heaters were adjusted to operate at 150 to 
155 degrees during the test period. Some op- 
erators objected to higher temperatures as 
no mixing faucets were used above the wash 
tanks. 

Room thermostats set at 40 to 45 degrees 
held inside temperatures above freezing but 
the actual room temperature was considerably 
higher as milk was being mechanically 
cooled. With a few exceptions, temperatures 
inside of the houses averaged 42 to 54 de- 
grees. The higher average temperature was 
maintained in one of the smaller houses and 
in which a large amount of milk was cooled. 

The important effect of mechanical milk 
cooling is apparent when temperature rises 
are considered. Many peak inside daily tem- 
peratures of 70 to 75 de- (Turn to page 1057) 
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ROUGHAGE 


Nine of nation’s top dairymen 
describe feeding program that 
best suits their dairy herds. 
Their cows eat up to 30 pounds 
hay and 40 pounds silage daily. © 


What do you consider the best roughage for 
your milking herd? 


Mr. Paul Montavon, Illinois: The best rough- 
age that can be fed our milking herd is un- 
questionably good pasture as it grows in this 
area in late May and early June. For winter 
feeding, grass silage made during this period 
when pasture is at its best is the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal. 

Mr. Carl Harder, Idaho: We consider first 
and third crop alfalfa hay to be our best 
roughage. 

Mr. O. F. Foster, Michigan: Early cut, well 
cured hay. 

Mr. Walter L. Johnson, Connecticut: Ladino 
pasture, alfalfa hay, and silage. 

Mr. Harry Geiger, Iowa: Hay, silage, and pas- 

ture, chopped as needed. 
MOARO'S DAIRYMAN Mr. Walter Welkener, Florida: Top quality 
pasture and hay. In our case, we try to utilize 
the growth of our pastures and the hay har- 
vested therefrom, through our herd of Jersey 
cattle, 

Mr. Clyde Jones, North Carolina: Corn or 
good grass silage with plenty of good quality 
hay. 

Mr. Allen Bentley, Iowa: Under winter con- 
ditions, we favor a feeding program that in- 
cludes both hay and silage (barn cured alfalfa 
hay). Of course, the best and cheapest of all 
is a good brome-alfalfa-Ladino pasture. 

Mr. Clark Bowen, Pennsylvania: Our best 
roughage is early cut mixed hay of timothy, 
red and alsike clover with a little alfalfa. We 
like alfalfa but do not have ground that will 








ALLEN BENTLEY, Iowa dairyman, uses a chopper and drier. He chops the hay 
when it is down to around 35 per cent moisture. Here he checks 42-inch fan. 
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grow it with the best results. 

PAUL MONTAVON CARL HARDER Oo. F. FOSTER W. L. JOHNSON, JR. ; , , ; 
Illinois dairyman who Idaho Guernsey breed- Manager, Lakefield New England Guern- an eae best hay and silage mixture in 
farms 260 acres in er who milks 70 cows, Farms, Mich., home sey breeder, operates : , 
partnership with his ave. over 400 Ibs. fat. of outstanding regis- 240 acre farm; 2nd Montavon: The same mixture is used for 
father. Herd of 25 Has partnership with tered Holstein herd. place winner of Green oth hay and silage—alfalfa-brome grass-Ladino 
cows ave. 475 Ibs. fat. son on 160-acre farm. Director Nat'l. Assoc. Pastures, Connecticut, mixture, with a touch of timothy and alsike. 


Harder: Some farmers mix smooth brome 
with alfalfa but this is more for a soil builder 
than to improve the hay. Corn is generally 
used for silage in this area. 

Foster: Alfalfa and small amounts of brome, 
timothy, and clover. Well eared corn for silage. 
We have made some good grass silage, but I 
believe cows like corn silage better. 

Johnson: We use alfalfa and brome grass for 
both hay and silage. 

Geiger: We use 6 pounds alfalfa, 3 pounds 
red clover, 1 pound alsike, and 8 pounds brome 
for our hay and about the same for our silage. 


Welkener: Our mixture of clover and grass 





HARRY A. GEIGER W. WELKENER J. CLYDE JONES CLARK BOWEN hay harvested in the spring is the best. We do 
Manager, farm dept., Successful Florida Co-owner of Wheat- Pennsylvania dairy- not make silage now. We made — ay oe 
Amana Society, Iowa. Jersey breeder who more Farms, N. C.,, man whose registered lage several years ago, but discontinu this 
Nearly 700 cows on came from Germany which is the home of Holstein herd has practice because we have some pasture through- 
test in 7 herds ave. in 1920. Ten-year herd one of the South's averaged over 600 out the year. 


124 lbs. fat last year. average, 475 Ibs. fat. top Holstein herds. pounds of butterfat. Jones: We like alfalfa and oats; soybean- 
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Is the Backbone of Our Ration 


clover and orchard grass for hay and soybeans 
for silage. 

Bentley: Straight alfalfa is the best for hay 
but since we use the same seeding for hay the 
first year and then pasture, we favor 5 pounds 
brome, 10 pounds alfalfa, and % of a pound 
Ladino per acre. We like corn silage. How- 
ever, we are starting to make grass silage us- 
ing the same mixture (first cutting) as for hay 
and pasture. This is the first year of feeding 
to the milking herd, but it looks like real good 
feed. 

Bowen: One-third timothy and _ two-thirds 
clover for hay and we like good hybrid corn 
silage. 


How often are hay and silage fed? How 
much does the average cow in your herd 
eat? 


Montavon: Both hay and silage are fed twice 
daily. Grass silage is fed at 5 a. m. (before 
milking) in the winter. At 10 a. m, after the 
barn is cleaned, hay is fed. At 4 p. m. silage is 
again fed, followed by hay. Cows eat about 40 
pounds of grass silage and 15 pounds of good 
hay daily. This varies greatly with individual 
cows, with the best milkers eating up to 60 
pounds of grass silage and correspondingly more 
hay. 

Harder: Hay is fed in covered outdoor man- 
gers at about 7 a. m. and 4 p. m. The average 
cow will eat nearly her weight in: hay per 
month. Cull potatoes will reduce the consump- 
tion of hay about one-half the weight of the po- 
tatoes. We do not have a silage program as yet. 

Foster: Hay is fed four times and silage 
twice. Hay is fed at 5:30 and 11:30 a. m. and 
at 5:30 and 8 p. m. Silage is fed at 4 a. m. and 
4 p. m. 

Johnson: Silage is fed at 5:30 a. m. and 4:30 
p. m. Hay is fed at 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. Cows 
average about 12 pounds of hay and 36 pounds 
of silage. 

Geiger: Hay and silage are fed twice a day 
with more being fed in the morning than in the 
evening. The cows eat about 35 to 40 pounds 
of silage and about 15 to 20 pounds of hay. 

Welkener: The cows have access to hay prac- 
tically all of the time, and they are on pasture 
all of the time. During the best pasture season 
the milking herd consumes an average of 15 
pounds of hay per day. When the pasture is 
not as good (too wet, too dry, or too cold) the 
herd consumes 25 to 30 pounds of hay per day. 
In my opinion our milking herd derives at 
least 50 to 60 per cent of their total nutrients 
from hay and pasture, and the young stock 80 
to 90 per cent. 

Jones: Hay is fed at 8 a. m. and 6 p. m., and 
silage is fed once each day in loafing barn. They 
consume about 20 pounds of hay and 30 pounds 
of silage per day. 

Bentley: This past winter corn silage was 
fed at 5:30 a. m. and p. m., so it was available 
as the cows left the milking parlor. Hay was 
fed in the entire bunk about noon and in the 
haif not used for silage at 5:30 p. m. each day. 
During the past years cows have averaged 15 
pounds of high quality hay per day and 30 
pounds of corn silage. Our plan this year is to 
allow access to the grass silage part of each 
day along with a feeding of corn silage once 
daily and hay twice a day. 

Bowen: Silage is fed at 5 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
Hay is fed three times a day, 8 a. m., 12:30 
p. m., and 7 p. m. We use chopped hay so it is 


also swept up to the cows several times a day. 
We like to feed them only what they will clean 
up in a short time. They eat from 30 to 40 
pounds of corn silage and around 30 pounds of 
hay. 


What type of hay do you prefer to feed? 


Montavon: We have fed hay baled, chopped, 
and loose. We prefer chopped because it is least 
costly to make. However, Coarse hay is unsatis- 
factory when chopped. 

Harder: We have fed all forms of hay, but 
are now feeding field chopped hay mainly be- 
cause of labor saving and ease of applying mo- 
lasses. 

Foster: All forms of hay have been fed. We 
prefer sliced bales because of ease of feeding. 

Johnson: We have used baled, chopped, and 
loose hay. Prefer baled hay for the convenience 
and because all leaves are in each bale for each 
feeding 

Geiger: We have used only baled hay and 
prefer this type because of the convenience in 
handling and storage. 

Welkener: Loose hay is fed in a hay rack. 
We prefer loose hay because we have two loaf- 
ing barns with hay racks 120 feet long, and 
we fill them with loose hay since the cows could 
not eat the baled hay out of the rack. 

Jones: We feed baled hay because it is much 
easier to feed and saves time. 

Bentley: We have used baled and chopped. 
Prefer chopped hay, for’ if it is top quality none 
is left in the mangers. It works better for barn 
drying. 

Bowen: Baled, chopped, and loose hay have 
been fed, but we prefer chopped. We think the 
cows clean it up better and they seem to relish 
it. Also, if they do not eat all of it, it makes 
good bedding. 


What type hay drying system do you use? 


Montavon: We use a system of drying hay in 
the field until it is just tough enough to hold its 
leaves. Then it is chopped and put in a mow 
where unheated air is blown laterally through 
the hay to finish the job of drying it. Large 


boxes are raised through the hay in the center 
of the mow as it is being filled to form a flue 
through which the air is dispersed through the 
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GUERNSEYS SELF-FEED GRASS SILAGE on Bentley farm from his new bunker silo. It 
measures 30 x 60 feet, is 6 feet high and holds 


hay. This system keeps the hay greener than 
hay completely dried in the field and the leaves 
are held on the stems. Also, since the time of 
field drying is reduced, there is a corresponding 
reduction in the risk from the weather, and 
there is less bleaching from dew and _ sun. 
Chopped hay put in without the “barn finisher” 
is likely to be either brown from heating in the 
mow, or the leaves are apt to powder in the 
harvesting process. Our greatest difficulty is 
from the air escaping along the beams, since 
our barn was not originally designed for this 
job. With careful management the system has 
been made to work well, with no spoilage, but 
we are making plans to improve our system. 

Harder: Our big problem is to keep hay from 
getting too dry. I don’t think a hay dryer 
would be very practical in this dry area 

Foster: We have chopped and blown partially 
cured hay in the mow and finished the curing 
with forced air. The hay was good but this is 
a much slower process than baling the hay. We 
use a hay- crusher, rake, and baler and elevate 
it into the mows. We have mow fans that we 
use. 

Johnson, Geiger, Welkener, and Jones: Do not 
have hay drying systems. 

Bentley: Depending on the weather we chop 
and blow the hay into the barn the same day 
it is mowed or the day after. We use a false 
endgate in our chopping wagons which is pulled 
back by a power unit mounted on the rear of 
the wagon. We like to chop soon enough to 
get all of the leaves and eliminate all of the 
dust. For easy handling and fast blowing into 
the barn, it has to be down to around 35 per 
cent moisture. It takes one man to keep mov- 
ing the flexible tube on the blower to distribute 
the hay evenly over the duct. This is our third 
year with this system after two years of chop- 
ping dry hay. We are well satisfied that the hay 
is superior to what we could make any other 
way and it goes farther in our feeding program 
because of the high quality. Our system is a 
42-inch fan and five horse motor with a duct 
system 

Bowen: We dry our hay without artificial 
heat with a 4 x 6 foot duct through the center 
of a mow 40 x 42 feet. We have a 42-inch fan 
with a 5 h.p. motor. We (Turn to page 1049) 
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the entire first crop from fifty acres. 








BATTERY KIT needed to check your own battery. Keep solution high enough to cover 


plates and keep cables 


and connections free of corrosion for a better working battery. 


Make Your Batteries 
Last Longer 


Five minutes once a month is all the time that is required 
for maintenance of your battery. Here is the equipment you 
need with instructions on how to make batteries last longer. 


by L. FY. Larsen 


LL too often farm batteries are complete- 
A ly ignored until the day they refuse to 
turn the engine, light your cigar, or 
furnish power for your favorite radio pro- 
gram. This is unfortunate because five min- 
utes attention each month might well mean 
the difference between a healthy, active bat- 
tery and a dead one that must be replaced. 

Your automobile and truck are probably 
checked when you fill up at the local service 
station. But how about that tractor you've 
been running all summer or the battery that 
has been on the electric fencer since you 
started grazing that pasture? 

As a start, check the solution level in each 
cel! of your batteries and see if all the plates 
are well covered, or that the level is at the 
bottom of the filler opening. Most batteries 
have directions printed on the top of the 
filler cap indicating how full the battery 
should be. If you notice one cell using more 
water than the others, check for any signs 
of leakage or cracks in the case. 


Check your generator... 


If your battery requires additional water 
each time it is checked, have an electrical 
service man look at your generator and volt- 
age control to see if it is set too high and 
overcharging your battery. For refilling use 
only distilled water out of clean glass or rub- 
ber containers. Any impurities will decrease 
the efficiency of the battery and shorten its 
life. 

Keeping the level above the plates is very 
important. As the water decreases the elec- 
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trolyte becomes a stronger acid solution. This 
may cause damage to the material that sep- 
arates the plates from one another. When 
any of the plates are exposed a coating starts 
forming on them that will harm the battery 
even after it has been refilled. 

When the electrolyte level is low, only that 
portion of the plates which are submerged 
are at work and the battery capacity is de- 
creased proportionally. 

The second check to make is the voltage 
of your battery or the “level of charge.” 
Since the storage battery is of the lead-acid 
type and functions from its chemical reaction, 
the simplest and easiest test is to measure 
the density of the electrolyte with a battery 
hydrometer. 

A fully charged battery forces all of the 
acid into the electrolyte, giving it a specific 
gravity of about 1.280. A completely dis- 
charged battery absorbs the acid into the 
plates. The fluid in the cells is now prac- 
tically pure water so the specific gravity 
falls to less than 1.100. The scale between 
these two extremes will give the level that 
the battery is charged. 

Most battery hydrometers are further sim- 
plified by having three color bands of red, 
white, and green that show the battery’s 
condition. Other hydrometers are marked as 
fully charged, one-half charged, and dis- 
charged. 

The more elaborate battery hydrometers 
have a built-in thermometer with the neces- 
sary temperature correction scale. If you 
will check your battery when its temperature 
is somewhere near 80 degrees F., no correc- 
tion is necessary. 
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Visual checks of the battery leads, clamps 
and carrier will eliminate many minor 
troubles. If the battery cable is badly frayed 
or corroded and part of the strands have 
been eaten away, the remaining wire may not 
be sufficient to carry the load. This will also 
create a fire hazard and the cable should be 
replaced. 


Keep battery clean... 


A dirty, corroded clamp and battery post 
may give trouble. They will not make a good 
connection and will not carry the required 
current for a heavy starting load. The car- 
rier hold-down bracket should be checked to 
see if the battery is being held firmly so that 
it does not bounce or jolt around when driv- 
ing over rough ground. This causes damage 
to the plates and may splash some of the 
electrolyte out of the filler cap, losing it from 
use in the battery and causing corrosion prob- 
lems on adjoining metal parts. 

The battery should be cleaned occasionally 
to get the dust and corrosion off of the case 
and terminal posts. A small paint brush or 
a stiff fiber bristled brush used with plenty 
of hot water will take all this off. If the 
terminal clamps are of the brass type coated 
with lead, and the covering has worn off, 
you can cover them with a light film of vase- 
line or mineral grease to stop further corro- 
sion. 

Equipment that you will find very useful in 
caring for batteries and that can be ob- 
tained quite cheaply should include: battery 
hydrometer, carrying strap, battery pliers, 
and a bottle with some type of pour tube or 
spout for the distilled water. These items 
can all be placed in a carrying kit. 

Another item you might like to add to the 
kit is a set of terminal pullers. You should 
never hammer or pry on a battery post when 
removing a clamp. If the terminal posts and 
clamps are properly cleaned and cared for, 
however, the puiler is not so important. 

Extra care is required during extreme 
temperature conditions. In the summer time 
your battery will require more frequent addi- 
tions of water as the high temperatures will 
cause more gassing and evaporation of the 
water. In the winter at zero degrees, the 
starter motor requirements are approximately 
two and one-half times as great as in the 
summer. 

At zero degrees the chemical action of the 
battery is reduced and it is only 40 per 
cent as efficient as it was at 80 degrees F. 
To overcome these two disadvantages the 
battery must be in top shape to give the 
service that is expected of it. 


Keep battery charged .. . 


Winter temperatures will also damage your 
battery by freezing if it is not charged. A 
fully charged battery can withstand tempera- 
tures as low as a minus 90 degrees F., but a 
discharged battery can be damaged by a 
temperature of plus 20 degrees. This is be- 
cause a discharged battery has no acid in 
solution and leaves almost pure water in the 
cells which, of course, is subject to freezing. 

If a switch is left on accidentally, or a 
short circuit causes the battery to discharge, 
have it rechargee as soon as possible. 

Never smoke, or have an open flame or 
spark around the filler opening of a battery. 
This is particularly true if the battery has 
been on a charger and is gassing a good bit. 
The escaping fumes are very explosive and 
dangerous. 

It is not a good practice to add acid or 
other’ compounds to the battery cells your- 
self. If you have a battery that has had the 
electrolyte accidentally spilled, take it to a 
battery shop for reservicing. They will pro- 
vide the proper concentration and balance the 
cells. 

Just give your battery these few simple 
checks periodically and it will perform your 
numerous chores for many years. THE END 


~ 
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A Safety Bull Pen Door 


Here is a swinging door easy to construct. 


The 


benefits received from it will far outweigh the 
cost, for this door can save a life, maybe yours. 


by D. W. Bates 


active he must have among other things, 

plenty of exercise. A well constructed bull 
yard can afford this exercise; however, in 
many cases where the bull is kept in a pen 
in the barn, there is a problem of letting him 
in and out of the barn. 

Many dairymen have solved this problem 
by building a swinging door which the bull 
can open, and which will close itself. 

A self-closing door for a bull pen must of 
necessity be strong and well built, yet con- 
structed so that it will swing easily. 

The plan shown is for a door 3% x 6% 
feet which meets these requirements. It is 
of 3-ply construction. The center ply is %4- 
inch exterior type plywood and the outer 
plies are 1-inch lumber. If desired, 1-inch 
material can be used for the center ply also, 
in which case it must be run diagonally to 
the outer plies. 


|’ THE dairy bull is to remain strong and 


Protect with armor plate .. . 


A vapor barrier is provided between the 
inside face of the door and the center ply to 
prevent stable moisture from moving through 
the door and causing possible paint failure 
on the outside. 

The lower half of the door is covered by 
an armor plate of 16-gage steel curved under 
the bottom and held in place with two rows 
of 14-inch diameter bolts placed far enough 
up from the bottom of the door so that they 
will not rub on the bull’s back as he passes 
under the door. 

Much of the success of a door of this type 
is dependent upon the hinge system. The 
hinges are strong, yet allow the door to 
swing easily and to’ return to a vertical posi- 
tion each time the bull goes in or out. 

Because the hinges are self aligning, the 
door is much easier to hang than it would 
otherwise be. Any man handy with a farm 
welder can build them. 

Hinge straps are of 1% x %4 x 8-inch steel 
plate attached to the jamb with number 14 
screws 21% inches long. Holes in the straps 
must be countersunk so the screw heads will 
not interfere with the movement of the door. 

The hinge bearings are made of 2-inch long 
pieces of 11-inch nominal diameter standard 
black iron pipe. The inner diameter of this 
pipe is 1.380 inches. 

A simple procedure for making the bear- 
ings is to drill a 14-inch diameter hole trans- 
versely through the pipe midway between 
the ends. Insert a 1%-inch diameter bolt 3 
inches long into the hole so that it protrudes 
1 inch on either side of the pipe. 


The bolt must then be securely welded on 
both sides of the pipe and a fillet built up 
between the bolt and the pipe. The section 
of the bolt inside the pipe must then be cut 
out and the ends filed to conform to the in- 
ner surface of the pipe. 


Use I-inch pivots ... 


The shafts uvon which the door pivots are 
made of 1-inch diameter standard black iron 
pipe 24, inches long welded to 2% x 214 x 
1,-inch angle irons 12 inches long. The outer 
diameter of this pipe is 1.315 inches, leaving 
a clearance of .065 inches between the shaft 
and the bearing. 

Pipe ends must be cut square so that the 
entire area of the end rests on the angle 
if a strong joint is to be had. A 24, x 44 x 
14-inch plate 12 inches long is used as back- 
ing for bolting the angle to the door. 

Door jambs and the header used will de- 
pend upon the construction of the building in 
which the door is installed. The jamb should 
be at least 3 inches thick with a width equal 
to that of the wall of the building. 

For masonry construction the jamb should 
be fastened to the wall with three %, x 12- 
inch bolts embedded in the mortar joints. 
With wood construction the jamb can be at- 
tached to the studs on either side of the 
door opening. 

The use of double studs fastened to the 
sill with angle irons is recommended. Jambs 
must be set with care so that they are plumb 
and straight; otherwise you may have diffi- 
culty with the door binding. A 14-inch clear- 
ance between the door and the jamb should 
be allowed. A 10-inch high concrete threshold 





DOOR allows bull to enter 
and leave as he wishes. This type door is 
very desirable when bull has his own yard. 


SELF OPENING 


raised in the center and sloping to both sides 
is desirable. 

An opening 214 inches deep and 3 inches 
in diameter must be mortised into the jambs 
to accommodate the hinge assembly. The 
hinge straps require a mortise 1, of an inch 
deep, 1% inches wide, and 6 inches long 
above and below this opening. 


Drill holes accurately ... 


To hang the door fasten the strap irons 
and bearings in place with number 14 screws. 
Drill the four holes near each side of the 
door through which the bolts are to pass that 
fasten the hinge shafts to the door. Place 
the hinge shafts which are welded to the 2% 
x 244 x 14-inch angles in the bearings. 


Need not enter pen... 

The locking device provided is one which 
can be easily controlled without entering the 
bull pen. A 6 x 4 x %-inch angle iron 38 
inches long is bolted to the inside of the door 
so that the 4-inch face is 11% inches below 
the top of the door. 

On the outside of the door a 4-inch strap 
iron of the same length is used as backing. 
These pieces are held in place with six 54 x 
34-inch bolts. A 11!,-inch diameter hole is 
drilled in the center of the angle with respect 
to its length. 

The 14%, x, 15%4-inch lock pin mounted in 
the angle is controlled from the front of the 
bull pen by a sash cord or light chain on a 
system of pulleys. 

A self closing door is another safety and 
labor saving device for housing the farm bull. 
It can be constructed easily and the benefits 
from it will far outweigh the cost. THE END 





PLANS AVAILABLE 


Complete working plans of this 
safety door for a bull pen are avail- 
able through the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Plan Service. There is one sheet 
11 x 16 inches, showing in detail 
every construction feature. The 
farmer-carpenter can follow the plan 
with no difficulty. 

A bill of materials will accom- 
pany the finished plans. From this 
bill of materials your jumber deal- 
er can give you complete figures 
on the cost of all materials before 
starting to build. 

These plans are available at a 
cost of 50 cents per set of plans and 
bill of materials, 





YOUR NAME 


YOUR ADDRESS .... 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN PLAN SERVICE 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please send me by return mail the following plan 
and the complete bill of materials: 
Plan No. 548 — SAFETY BULL PEN DOOR — $.50 


Please Print 


R. F. D. or Street 


City State i" 
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Dairymen Ask for New Dairy Program 


In record-breaking convention, National Milk Producers Federation 
urges “vigorous” promotion of producer-operated stabilization plan. 


EPRESENTATIVES of 500,000 dairy 
R farmers met in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 7 to 11, to chart the course of 
dairy legislative activity during the coming 
year. From 43 states came 1,126 delegates 
and guests to participate in the 38th annual 
convention of the National Milk Producers 
Federation. All previous attendance records 
were broken and, in the consensus of many 
of the delegates, a new pace was set for in- 
terest-packed, fast-moving sessions. 

The membership of the Federation is made 
up of 105 dairy cooperative, marketing, bar- 
gaining, or processing organizations. 

A rededication to the principles of the 
“self-help” dairy program was the highlight 


of the many resolutions adopted. Under the 
program, dairy farmers would form their 
own dairy stabilization board to support the 
price of domestically-consumed dairy products 
at a level determined by the dairy farmer 


board. The disposal of surplus products pur- 
chased under the program would be financed 
by a stabilization fee on all milk and cream 
produced 

In passing this resolution the Federation 
was careful to leave the door open for com- 
promise amendments or modifications to the 
basic bill introduced during the 1954 session 
of Congress. 

Other major resolutions are presented in 
brief form on page 1047. 


Benson paints bright picture... 


Opening the convention as guest speaker, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
painted a bright picture as he defended the 
present dairy program of 75 per cent of par- 
ity price supports. Swinging from the floor 
on almost every sentence, the Secretary stat- 
ed that he was not interested in just a “per- 
centage of parity” for farmers. He said, in- 


stead, “I am interested in achieving full 
parity.” 

Reporting “substantial progress” in putting 
the dairy industry on a sound and per- 


manent basis, the Secretary credited the fol- 
lowing cooperative government-industry ac- 
tion steps for bringing about a brighter pic- 
ture: 

l. An aggressive promotion campaign to 
get more dairy products into consumption. 

2. Reduction of the support price to get 
better balance between supply and demand. 

3. A campaign to secure greater culling of 
low producing dairy cattle. 

4. Broad disposal programs to move sur- 
plus holdings into consumption. 

5. Increasing the dairy rations of the 
armed forces. 

6. Increased funds for consumption of 
fresh milk by school children. 

Dairy-farmer delegates received the Secre- 
tary’s address with intense interest but little 
evidence that they shared the Secretary’s op- 
timism 

A consensus of the delegates indicated a 
general high regard for the Secretary per- 
sonally and the principles for which he 
stands. They differed strongly with him, 
however, concerning the response of demand 
to price and the response of supply to price. 

Particularly obvious in its absence from 
the Secretary's speech was any reference to 
the problem of diverted acres and the prob- 
lems they represent in the form of greater 
surpluses of milk and meat. 


Waltz: self-help is answer... 


In his first annual president's address, Rus- 
sell S. Waltz, who was elected to head the 


Federation last year, stated: “I believe dairy 
farmers should go ahead and solve the per- 
plexing problem of dairy surpluses with a 
program under which they can manage their 
own production and oversupply.” 

Waltz declared “the Federation's self-help 
plan is our answer to this problem. It is also 
our answer to Secretary Benson’s request that 
the dairy industry develop a program of sur- 
plus disposal with reasonable prices to both 
producers and consumers and free from de- 
pendence upon the U. S. treasury.” 

Calling on Federation members to continue 
their support for realistic legislation against 
the fraud and the sale of imitations, Waltz 
stated: “Dairy farmers do not want to pre- 
vent ingenious operators from developing new 
or better food products for the consumer. 
But we do take a firm stand against those 
who seek to produce counterfeit items which 
parade in the guise of dairy products and 
trade on a reputation for quality of many 
years’ standing.” 


U. S. losses $520 million... 


Since 1949, the government has taken a 
$520 million loss on its dairy products price 
support programs, according to James A. Mc- 
Connell, administrator of the U.S. D. A. Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. “Further,” he 
said, in his address, “an additional $355 mil- 
lion may be lost before the books are closed.” 


Price role overplayed ... 


Reviewing 30 years of dairy economic his- 
tory, W. D. Knox, editor of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, stated that the reduction of price sup- 
ports to 75 per cent of parity has not, and 
will not provide a long-range solution to the 
dairy problem. 

Citing demand-price ratios on dairy prod- 
ucts, Knox stated that it would be necessary 
to reduce farm prices of milk and cream 40 
per cent to bring about a 10 per cent in- 
crease in consumption. Turning to supply, he 
stated that the record shows conclusively 
that the relative profitableness of dairying 
as compared to other agricultural enterprises 
has more influence on the national milk flow 
than does the price of milk. 

Not once in the 30-year period from 1924 
to 1954 did a decrease in the price of milk 
result in a marked decrease in the supply 
of milk. The only possible exception, accord- 
ing to Knox, was 1934, when the combination 
of a drought, the slaughter of Bang’s and 
TB reactors, and very low prices resulted in 
a drop of three billion pounds in national 
milk production. He compared this drop to 
our present supply-demand gap of six billion 
pounds which, he stated, “portrayed the fu- 
tility of our narrowing this gap through the 
price mechanism alone.” 

Supporting the principle of the self-help 
program, Knox stated that the inclusion of a 
two-price or base and surplus mechanism as 
an amendment to the self-help program 
would help improve its effectiveness and 
make it more appealing to farmers and leg- 
islators. 


Dairy losses unwarranted ... 


Promising an intensive study of the dairy 
problem during the next session of Congress, 
U. S. Senator Edward J. Thye of Minnesota 
told delegates: “Congress in the next session 
must concern itself with keeping dairying in 
this country on a high level of production 
capacity and of adequate take-home pay for 
those engaged in it.” 

The Senator stated: “There are no indi- 
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cations that milk production will be any less 
next year than this year in spite of the se- 
vere income losses suffered by dairy farmers 
as a result of dropping prices and continued 
high costs. Despite optimistic predictions last 
year as to increased consumer demand if 
price supports were reduced on dairy prod- 
ucts, available statistics do not show any 
such an immediate response.” 


Shortage of funds ... 


Speaking for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, John L. Harvey stated that there 
were insufficient funds to enforce laws relat- 
ing to imitation dairy products. 


Gains from self-help ... 


In his annual address, as secretary of the 
Federation, E. M. Norton said, “We expect 
that the Federation's self-help program will 
be given early consideration by congressional 
committees. 

“Had the plan been in operation during the 
past 21 years in which the government has 
purchased dairy products from time to time, 
it could have been financed by a deduction 
of 4 cents a hundredweight of milk. Last 
year, maintaining at a 90 per cent of parity 
return to the farmers, it could have been fi- 
nanced for 14 cents. This year, maintaining a 
90 per cent return, it could have been. fi- 
nanced for 23 cents. 

“This 23-cents expenditure would have 
meant a 60 cents per hundredweight higher 
return or a net gain to the dairy farmer of 
at least 37 cents a hundredweight. The 37 
cents is a maximum figure on the basis of a 
100 per cent loss of the dairy praqducts pur- 
chased in price support operations. 

“Actually, there always will be a substan- 
tial recovery on the dairy products pur- 
chased, cutting the cost of the program even 
lower.” 


Congress not satisfied ... 


Congress is far from satisfied with the 
existing dairy price support program and is 
ready to face up to the specialized problems 
of providing price and production stability in 
the dairy industry. 

This was the opinion expressed by Repre- 
sentative Clifford R. Hope of Kansas, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee. 

Congressman Hope said that he hopes for 
early action in the next Congress to take up 
the specific problems of the dairy industry 
and to try to work out a realistic and ef- 
fective price support program geared to the 
specific needs of the industry. 

He stated further that.the “greatest mis- 
take in our farm program so far has been to 
assume that one agricultural program will fit 
all commodities and will work equally well 
for all commodities.” 

“This principle was recognized by the 
President in his agricultural recommendations 
to Congress last January,” Mr. Hope said. 
“At that time the President recommended 
specific programs for wool, sugar, and to- 
bacco. 

“The only trouble I find with that,” Mr. 
Hope commented, “is that I think he should 
have gone further and also recommended 
specific programs for wheat and the dairy 
industry.” 


President re-elected ... 


Russell S. Waltz, Seattle, Washington, was 
re-elected president of the Federation by the 
newly elected 1955 board of directors. 

THE END 
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‘olen OINTMENT 


AN “4-BARRELLED” WEAPON AGAINST 


MASTITIS 


TARGOT combines 4 great Antibiotics to 


effectively control the many mastitis-causing bacteria 


TARGOT# 


| sgtOWTCIN® Ont emery 
| 


TARGOT—newest product of famous Lederle research—offers you fast, positive 
action when mastitis infection takes a good cow out of your milking string. Dairy 
profits fade when milk production is lost. TARGOT saves these profits for you 
by its fast. sure, “4-barrelled” attack on the infection. 
Mastitis can be caused by many different kinds of bacteria. TARGOT com- 
bines four powerful antibiotics—AUREOMYCIN* Chlortetracycline, Neomycin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin and Penicillin—for a smashing “4-barrelled” attack on 
these bacteria. TARGOT’S lighter-than-milk base carries the four antibiotics 
into fast contact with udder tissue. The full infusion of the drugs contacts the tissue for fast, effective 
treatment. The tissue is saved. and the udder speedily returned to normal. 
TARGOT coats the udder tissue, does not remain suspended in the milk. and so is not withdrawn and 
lost when the quarter is milked. TARGOT remains in the udder up to 72 hours longer to complete its work. 
When mastitis flares up in your herd, shoot straight at it—with “4-barrelled” TARGOT. Available at 


your,druggist or feed dealer. Write for free literature. °Trade-Mark 


MAKE THIS TEST MAKE THIS TEST 


With the forefinger spread a film of TARGOT over the palm Spread other type non-ointment base udder medication on 
of your hand. Rinse repeatedly with water, at milk tempera- the palm of your hand in exactly the same way. Rinse in 
ture. TARGOT is not rinsed away and lost. Similarly, milk- water at milk temperature. Virtually all trace of the medica- 
ing the quarter, in which TARGOT has been diffused, will tion is immediately washed away. When the treated quarter 
not remove the medication for 72 hours. is milked, this type medication milks out and is lost. 
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Pear! River AMERICAN id COMPANY New York 











here's why 
DRIED BEET PULP 
is so digestible... 


DRIED 
BEET PULP 





CITRUS 
PULP 


iT SWELLS! 


Look at the photo above. The beaker holding the Dried 
Beet Pulp has soaked up more water and has swelled 5 
times its original volume. Each of the ingredients were 
equal in volume and each got the same amount of water 
to start. Compare the Dried Beet Pulp with the bran, the 
citrus pulp and the corn. See how much more water Dried 
Beet Pulp will hold. See how Dried Beet Pulp swells. It’s 
easy to understand how Dried Beet Pulp allows free and 
easy digestion of the entire ration to take place in the 
rumen. This photo is conclusive proof of the digestibility 


factor which is so important. 


Dried Beet Pulp is loose, bulky, spongy. It opens up 
quickly, so that digestion can start faster. 

No dairyman or cattle feeder who has fed Dried Beet Pulp 
ever wants to be without it, because this natural, highly 
palatable, nutritious feed makes other feeds even better! 


FEEDERS— Ask your nearest feed dealer to supply you with 
this year's fresh crop of Dried Beet Pulp. Get the results 
you are entitled to get. Ask for Dried Beet Pulp, the proven 
answer to off feed problems, poor pastures, hay shortages, 


low production. 


DEALERS—Dried Beet Pulp fits into any beef or dairy 
ration. Insist on it in the feeds you now carry, suggest 
adding it into your custom mixes. We'll send you free 
formulas, information and quotations if you'll write, wire 


or phone direct, today. 


NOBODY TRIES TO MAKE A RECORD WITHOUT DRIED BEET PULP! 


YEAR ROUND PASTURE 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 











KEEP DAILY MILK RECORDS 


You can't build up a dairy herd on guesses 
Thousands of good dairy farmers say ours 


ACCURATE RECORDS 


You need records 


are the most convenient milk record sheets they can find anywhere 
Here is the price list. Orders are shipped promptly 
Weekly Records— Price of a Monthly Records— Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply Two Milkings Year's Supply 
1 cow, one month $1.00 
10 cows, one w 2. 
: veuiiectencs eek $2.50 10 cows, one month 1.28 
20 cows, one week 3.00 95 cows, one month 1.75 
80 cows, one week 38.50 35 cows, one month 2.00 
Price of a 
For Three Milkings a Day Year’s Supply 
15 Cows, one month $1.50 
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Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Ways To Save Money 


Many new provisions in income tax laws have 
been made. By acquainting yourself with them 
and by keeping good records, you may save a 
substantial amount on this year’s income tax, 


by I. F. Hall 


farm income and expenses in 

such a way as to save on in- 
come taxes. To do this it is im- 
portant to: 

1. Keep adequate and complete 
records of income and expenses. 

2. Avoid if possible, wide fluc- 
tuations in year to year income. 

3. Know the tax regulations and 
how they apply to you. 

You don’t have to keep a com- 
plicated and elaborate system of 
accounts to supply all the informa- 
tion necessary for figuring income 
tax. 

There are two methods used by 
farmers, the cash basis and the 
accrual basis. Most farmers use 
the cash basis. The reason prob- 
ably is that the summary on the 
first page of the income tax form 
1040F is the cash basis. It is just 
natural to summarize your income 
or that page. On the inside is a 


is IS possible to manage your 


summary for the accrual basis. 
Which should you use? 
Those of you who have never 


filed a return before have the 
choice of using either basis, pro- 
vided adequate records are kept. 
If you have filed before, you have 
established a basis for filing and 


cannot change without’ written 
consent from the Director of In- 
ternal Revenue. To secure per- 


mission you must apply within 90 
days from the beginning of the 
taxable year to be covered by the 
return. 


Accrual basis more uniform... 


Over a period of years the ac- 
crual basis usually results in a 
more uniform taxable income than 
the eash basis. Livestock feeders, 
grain farmers, and growers of 
fruits, vegetables, and other cash- 
type crops who store their crops 
and sell them later may find it de- 
sirable to use the accrual basis. 
Otherwise they face the  possi- 
bility of having to pay tax on in- 
come from sale of two years’ pro- 
duction in one year. 

Livestock farmers who produce 
their own replacements of breed- 
ing, dairy, and work animals find 
the cash basis to their advantage 
under a provision in Section 1231 
of the 1954 Revenue Act dealing 
with the sale of such animals. 

Under either method of report- 
ing, a record of all income and 
expenses, together with a list of 
all depreciable items showing year- 
ly depreciation, is important and 
necessary. When any livestock or 
machinery is bought or buildings 
are built, the date acquired along 
with the cost should be entered 
in the records. This will be need- 
ed when sold or traded off, and 
for the depreciation schedule. 

One must distinguish between 
ordinary operating expenses and 
capital expenses. Capital expenses 
are those for equipment, breeding 
animals, dairy cattle, buildings, 
and farm improvements, such as 
tile drains, new fences, electric 
and water systems, etc. Income is 
received in much larger amounts 
and less often than expenses. 
Therefore, it is much easier to 


neglect recording the many items 
of expense. Every $5 omitted 
means $1 more tax. Most farmers 
pay too much income tax when 
records are inadequate. 


How to avoid 
wide fluctuations ... 


It is easy to have wide fluctua- 
tions in income from year to year 
when on the cash basis unless you 
manage your income carefully. The 
accrual basis will avoid this. High 
incomes will result in higher rates 
one year while low incomes the 
next may even be below the per- 


sonal deductions and exemptions. 
It is wise to check over the 
farm income and expenses, and 


the depreciation allowable to de- 
termine how much net income may 
result. A married man with two 
children can have a net farm in- 
come of $2,674 before he pays any 
income tax. 

If, in early December, one finds 
the net income will be $2,000 to 
$3,000 more than usual due to 
selling more hogs at higher prices 
or some other farm product, it 
may be to his advantage to buy 
next year’s fertilizer, seed, or ex- 
tra livestock feed. If nothing is 
done the tax will be $400 to $600 
or more. Next year’s outlook for 
hog prices doesn’t look as bright 
as it was for the spring of 1954. 
Thus the hog farmers’ income may 
be lower. 

On the other hand, one may be 
holding hogs or beef cattle until 
after January 1955. Will this even 
out the yearly income? Be sure 
to consider your 1955 plans for 
livestock prdéduction. It is impor- 
tant to time some of the purchases 
and sales. Painting of buildings 
can be done in a year with higher 
incomes, it may mean you get the 
painting done at about. three- 


fourth’s the actual cost as you 
save the rest in lower income 
taxes. 

Many dairy farmers run an 


open feed account with their deal- 
er. By estimating his tax liability 
before the end of the year, he can 
Gecide whether it is best to pay 
the feed bill before the end of 








“You can’t miss it . .. dust fol- 
low Main Street until you get to 
the bank. Then go in and ask 
them to direct you to the farm 
with the biggest mortgage.” 
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the year or wait and pay it the 
next month as usual. 


Acquaint yourself 
with tax provisions ... 


During the past few years many 
new provisions in the income tax 
laws have been made to benefit 
the farmer. 

1. The income from the sale of 
breeding, work and dairy animals 
are treated as sales of capital as- 
sets. Section 1231 of the Internal 
Revenue Code prescribes that if 
such livestock is .owned for 12 
months or more, the income is to 
be recorded on Schedule D rather 
than on Form 1040F. This results 
in only one-half the gain as tax- 
able income. 

2. The treatment of the income 
from the farm woodlot can also. be 
reported on Schedule D. Insur- 
ance and indemnity payments for 
dead and condemned breeding ani- 
mals are reported on Schedule D. 
Such income is not taxable in- 
come if reinvested in similar live- 
stock not later than one year after 
the year the gain was realized. 

3. Soil and water conservation 
expenses, up to 25 per cent of the 
gross income of the farm, can be 
deducted in one year. 

4. Use of the installment plan 
when a farm is sold can reduce 
the total amount of tax paid on 
the transaction. Installment plan 
can also be used on personal prop- 
erty if the sale amounts to $1,000 
or more. 

5. Wages paid a minor child 
for work on the farm can be de- 
ducted as farm expense. If the 


child does not earn $600 or more, 
he can be claimed as a dependent. 
The new law provides that if the 
child is under 19 years of age or 
in college he can earn more than 
$600 and still be claimed as a de- 
pendent of the taxpayer if he 
provides over one-half of his sup- 
port: 

6. Costs of grain storage con- 
struction in 1953 through 1956 can 
be written off over a 60 month's 
period instead of taking ordinary 
depreciation. 

7. The new 1954 law permits a 
greater depreciation in early years 
of life on all new buildings and 
machinery since December 31, 1953. 

8. Sealed grain can be handled 
either as income or a loan. This 
needs careful consideration. Many 
times this is handled to the disad- 
vantage of the taxpayer. 

9. Operating a farm as a family 
partnership may result in lower 
income tax on the farm profits. 

10. It is sometimes much bet- 
ter to give a son an interest in 
the farm rather than sell him an 
interest. Gift and inheritance tax- 
es are much lower than income 
taxes on outright sales. 

11. Joint returns are usually to 
the advantage of the taxpayer. 

12. Personal deductions should 
be itemized to see if the total is 
more or less than the 10 per cent 
standard deduction. If they are 
more, it will pay to itemize them 
on page three of Form 1040. Check 
on your medical and hospital ex- 
pense. The allowance deductible 
has been increased. 








Questions from Our Readers 





Vinegar 
Removes Milkstone 


In a recent article you say vine- 
gar from apples can be used to 
clean milkstone from milk uten- 
sils. Can you get that vinegar 
smell out of the utensils after us- 
ing it? I had a jar of pickles and 
when it was empty I used it for 
drinking water. I washed it out 
with a good detergent and hot 
water, but it still smelled like vin- 
egar. Perhaps using vinegar 
would make the milk smell. 

I would like to know why cold 
water must be used first instead 
of hot water in rinsing milk uten- 
sils? What do .they mean when 
they say hot water sets fat? 

What is the best way to remove 
milk fat from rubber milk tubes, 
inflations, milkers, and milk pails? 
It’s very stubborn and stays put 
on milk tubes. 

Is lye safe to use? Does it re- 
move the fat? Will milkstone re- 
movers clean the fat from rubber 
milk tubes? 


New Jersey. E. L. V. 


Vinegar is sometimes used for 
the removal of milkstone because 
of the acetic acid which vinegar 
contains. This is of some help in 
removing milkstone, but is not as 
effective as the commercial milk- 
stone removers made for this pur- 
pose. Most dairy plants handle 
these milkstone removers for the 
convenience of their patrons. 

If there is any odor left after 
thoroughly rinsing the equipment 
when vinegar is used, such vinegar 
odor can usually be removed by 
rinsing the surfaces with a chlorine 
sanitizing solution. These  sani- 
tizers can also be obtained from 
most dairy plants. 


The recommendation to use cold 
or lukewarm water for rinsing 
milk utensils before any hot water 
treatment, is because hot water 
changes the casein in the milk 
film so that it will adhere more 
to the surface of the equipment. 
It is the casein and not the fat 
in the milk that causes this be- 
cause hot water actually removes 
fat more readily than cold water. 

Lye is effective in removing fat, 
but is not as effective as acid 
cleaners or milkstone removers for 
milkstone. Lye, of course, must be 
used with care because it is very 
corrosive on any tinned equipment 
and is hard on a person’s skin if 
used in strong concentration. 

One of the most effective ways 
of removing fat from milking ma- 
chine tubes is by soaking the tubes 
in a hot lye solution. Where a 
milking machine has been neg- 
lected so that fat has accumulat- 
ed, we suggest that all the rubber 
parts be soaked in a strong boil- 
ing hot lye solution for about 15 
minutes. Four level tablespoonfuls 
of lye to a gallon of water is suf- 
ficient. It is a good idea to heat 
the lye solution to the boiling 
point before putting in the rubber 
parts. Then if the vessel is set 
off the stove, there is no danger 
of the rubber getting overheated. 

I would suggest using an enam- 
elware or stainless steel vessel. 
The lye will corrode most other 
utensils. It is a good idea to make 
sure that the metal parts of the 
machine do not come in contact 
with the hot lye solution. This hot 
lye treatment is suggested only 
for the rubber parts. 

EVERT WALLENFELDT 
Dairy Industry Department 
University of Wisconsin 












































































Push a switch in the feed room 
...mo matter how cold or wet it 
is outside ... AND POWER- 
PITCH YOUR SILAGE RIGHT 
INTO THE CART-IN MIN- 
UTES. No more forking silage 
in a freezing, windy silo with 
icy silage flying down the back 
of your neck, getting into your 
eyes. No more chopping loose 
heavy chunks of frozen silage 
and having the cows waste them. 
No more daily climing and ; 
crawling up icy, dangerous silo chutes and through small doors. 


A CLAY SILO UNLOADER ELIMINATES ALL THESE LONG 
BACK-BREAKING CHORE HOURS. SOLVES THE LABOR 
SHORTAGE. KEEPS SMELL OF GRASS SILAGE FROM WORK 
CLOTHES. DOES IT ALL WITH A FLICK OF THE SWITCH. 


Auger knives chop up hardest pocked or 
frozen silage. BRING DOWN A FLUFFIER 
AND MORE PALATABLE FEED. Delivers it at 
the rate cf 100 to 150 ibs. of corn silage 
per minute. 


Unloader is furnished complete with motor, spout, and tripod for 
mounting. Costs less than you think. Write for complete facts. 


FREE LITERATURE 


CHECK AND MAIL TODAY 


ED ED GED GED GED GD ED GD GD GED GED GD ED GN GD GD CD OSD 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
1247 Olive St., Cedar Falls, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature: 

[-] Silo Unloader [] Barn Windows 

[_] Comfort Stalls [_] Hay & Corn Drying 
[-] Barn Cleaners 

NAME___ ania hai 
ADDRESS __ ee iecainennateeniciane 


CITY COUNTY__ STATE na ee 
Clee Ee ee 































COWPOXS.rincworm_| WIRE WINDER 


‘tt Roll and Unroll barbed wire with 


Gall Sores, Skin Abrasions ; seester efthet im. stetiamame miei 
*Blu-Kote dries up cowpox PRINT tT ON 
™~ 


4 
tion or at speeds up to 15 M.P.H 
lesions, controls ‘ Heavy 












wt c Eercndery duty slip clutch keeps wire 
lection. Germicidal, Fungi- ‘ ight. Collapsible Spool. Very lo 

pany op agg yen Dr. Naylor st. Write f 1" PREE eeemtuse. 
ing. Quick drying . . deep pen- 

etrating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at Dept. A-18 

drug and farm stores or write: BLU-KOTE — ae & STEEL CO 

H. W.NAYLOR CO + MORRIS WY ee 
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Don’t get stuck 
without electricity ! 






install a 


Low- 


cost ONAN 





Vhaclot Dive 






Belt up to any tractor 


for all the electricity you need! 


When storms knock out electricity, nothing 
works on your farm except you. You lose time 
and if it delays milking, you lose milk pro- 
duction too. 

You can avoid losses and keep farm work 
going smoothly no matter how long the high- 
line is out, with an Onan Tractor-Drive Gen- 
erator. Supplies all the electricity you need 
for milker, lights, brooder, automatic heating 
system, home appliances and all motor- 

riven equipment. 

Why not install Onan Standby Power now 
and be prepared for the next emergency. 


EMERGENCY 
GENERATOR 








Ss 


) 
pee 


A size for every tarm! 
ONAN TRACTOR-DRIVE GENER- 


switch, circuit breaker, plug-in 
placle and voltmeter, con- 
stant-belt-tension pivot base. 


FOR FARMS WITH FREQUENT 
POWER INTERRUPTIONS we rec- 
ommend gastoline-engine-driven 
Onen Emergency Electric Plents 
+ « + 1,000 te 50,000 watts. A.C. 
Send coupon for folder. 












D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


7813 Univ. Ave. S.E. 
Please send folder on Onan Standby Generators 
Electric Plants with prices and information 
on installation. 


° Minneapolis 14, Minn. 











STATE 














You know they need it, 
they know how 


much... 





MORTON anwenattzep 


Feed it free choice! Yes, for good 
health ...a good calf crop... 
and peak milk production, your 
dairy cattle need plenty of 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt. 
Morton's T-M Salt tones up an 
animal’s system... helps con- 
vert more of the nutrients cows 
eat into rich, wholesome milk. 


Trace minerals aoe 
are thrift minerals } Mengonese 
because they help make more meat, aa - 
more milk, more wool per feed dollar Zine 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FAM 








r 


Feed it regardless of the other 
feeds you use. The easiest, most 
economical way to insure an ade- 
quate supply of essential trace 
minerals, as well as salt, is to let 
animals satisfy their own instinc- 
tive hunger for Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt. Ask for it by 
name at your feed dealer’s. 
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by N. N. Allen 


An Old Question 


You have a wide selection in dairy feeds. 


Those tailor-made to 


OW can a black cow eat 

green grass and make white 

milk? Somebody asked 
this question in fun many years 
ago. Actually, feeds of many oth- 
er kinds and colors are used by 
cows of all colors to make the 
same kind of white milk, rich in 
energy, protein, minerals, and vita- 
mins. Dairy cows are extremely 
versatile in their ability to use a 
wide variety of feeds for milk pro- 
duction, and they are not fussy in 
their tastes, either. 


Cows use left-overs ... 


A complete list of all of the 
feedstuffs which have been fed to 
dairy cows would fill several pages, 
and it would include some sur- 
prising items. Some of them are 
crops grown especially for cow 
feed, but most of them are left- 
overs or by-products of other uses 
of the crops. 


Cow feed from 
grocery shelves ... 


When a dairyman stops at the 
store with his wife’s grocery list, 
he probably sees little connection 
with the feeding of his herd. But 
if he knew the complete history 
of every item on the shelves, he 
would find most of them have an 
association with dairy cattle feed- 
ing in many parts of the world. 


Cookies for cows . 


Lets suppose that he picks up a 
bag of mixed cookies for the kids’ 
lunches. Cows do not eat cookies, 
do they? Well, the cookies were 
not made for cows, but, believe it 
or not, we have had a number of 
letters asking about the feeding 
value of cookies. 

Those writing had a chance to 
get broken cooky scraps and 
crumbs from a lIerge bakery at 
very low cost. They are perfectly 
good feed, but not many herds are 
going to be fed cooky scraps, since 
the supply is limited. 


Lots of by-products ... 


There was a lot of cow feed pro- 
duced in putting the cookies on 
the grocer’s shelf. They all con- 
tain flour, grown, perhaps, in Kan- 
sas. The wheat grower’s cows 
may have had some early spring 
grazing from the wheat field, and 
probably ate some straw from the 
stack in the barn-yard. 

When the miller cleaned the 
wheat for milling, he had some 


screenings consisting of light 
grains, chaff, weed seeds, etc. 
which probably wound up in a 


dairy feed. Then, when he ground 
the wheat, it was not all flour. 
There were many left-overs such 
as bran, different types of mid- 
dlings, red dog flour, and otHers 
which may have helped to make 
the can of milk or the carton of 
cheese found on another shelf. 
Then there is sugar in cookies. 
There were beet tops, sugar cane 


your farm are best. 


leaves, and corn stalks left on the 
farms. There were also beet pulp, 
molasses, corn gluten meal, corn 
gluten feed, and other by-products 
in the factories where the sweet- 
ening for the cookies was pro- 
duced. 

The chocolate may have fed 
some cows in Pennsylvania, or the 
coconut oil and frosting, a herd in 
California. The peanut flavor may 
have sent some peanut skins or 
peanut oil meal back to the dairy 
farm. Even some of the flavoring 
extracts may have left some feed. 
If soybean or cottonseed oils were 
used, there was some of our best 
high protein feed. 


Even a rubber band... 


Well, at least the rubber band 
snapped around the top of the bag 
had nothing to do with cow feed- 
ing. Don’t be too sure. Cows have 
been fed the high protein meal re- 
maining when the oil is extracted 
from the seeds of the rubber plant. 

The cookies are only a start. A 
jar of olives, a jug of vinegar, a 
can of shrimp or peas, a can of 
orange juice, a bottle of grape 
juice, or even a new broom, and it 
is the same story. The old dairy 
cow has had her nose on almost 
every shelf, eating the left-overs. 
Yes, even from the paint on the 
shelf itself. And down at the big 
refrigerated dairy counter we see 
the results. 

Almost every manufactured 
product made from crops has some 
left-overs for the cows. These all 
furnish nutrients which the cows 
can convert into milk. 


Which feeds are the best? ... 


The answer to this question will 
not be the same for all dairymen. 
For any dairyman, any of these 
feeds could be «used with other 
feeds to make up an excellent ra- 
tion which would provide very 
good nutrition. 

But there is more to good feed- 
ing than just providing good nu- 
trition. It must be done at a 
profit, or it is not good feeding. 
The best combination of feeds will 
depend on the crops which will 
produce the most milk per acre 
and the purchased feeds which 
give the most nutrients per dollar 
spent. 


Watch for best buys... 


Feed is usually the biggest item 
in the cost of producing milk. The 
relative prices of different feeds 
vary a great deal from one area 
to another and from time to time. 
The yield and quality of our home- 
grown feeds vary greatly from 
one season to another, and from 
farm to farm. For this reason, 
there is not much value in mak- 
ing up a standard formula and 
recommending it to dairymen, ex- 
cellent though it might be. The 
dairy ration must be tailor made 
to fit the farm and the season. 
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To do a good,job of tailoring, 
we must know our feeds. With 
several hundred feeds, that may 
look like a hopeless task, but it is 
not. The number of feeds which 
are on the market in any one lo- 
cality is always much less. We 
only need to know those in our 
own markets. We have thought 
of trying to list the best buys in 
feeds from time to time, but have 
come to the conclusion that it 
would not have a great deal of 
value, and might be very mislead- 
ing. 


How it works out... 


Let’s take molasses as a good 
example. Wholesale prices on mo- 
lasses are very favorable at the 
present time. But few dairymen 
are in a position to buy wholesale 
in tank car lots. The retail price 
will depend on the distance from 
producing areas or from terminals 
of low-cost transportation. Also, 
it will depend on the retailer’s 
facilities for storing and handling. 

We recently checked prices in 
two retail feed stores in the Madi- 
son area. One dealer was selling 
at 2 cents per pound and the other 
at 4. At 2 cents, it was a good 
buy, at 4 cents, a very poor buy. 
These dealers were handling in 
drum lots. One was charging a 
reasonable profit; the other was 
being paid very poorly for this in- 
efficient way of handling. It is 
the local price that must be con- 
sidered. 

It might look like a lot of home- 
work to keep up with feed values. 
Few farmers like the thought of 
spending long evenings over feed- 
ing books. Actually, it is not nec- 
essary. We will spend some time 
in this column showing how any 
dairyman can learn his feeds and 
how to figure values without very 
much book work, and _ without 
much detailed memory work. 


Performance of 
Bulk Tank Milk Coolers 


“The recent widespread adoption 
of the so-called bulk tank method 
of cooling milk has confronted the 
dairy industry with many new 
problems,” Dr. G. H. Watrous told 
the Milk Industry Foundation 
Convention recently. He admitted 
that the bulk tank system has ad- 
vantages to both the farmer and 
the processor, but this system has 
also created problems by the tran- 
sition from milk cooled in cans to 
that cooled in large refrigerated 
vats. 

Dr. Watrous discussed the two 
major types of bulk milk vats. 
In one, the so-called direct expan- 
sion type, the milk is cooled di- 
rectly by contact with a refriger- 
ated plate utilizing Freon as the 
cooling medium. The other major 
type, the ice bank cooler, builds 
up an ice bank; the ice in turn is 
used for cooling water and the 
chilled water used as the cooling 
medium, 

The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both types were consid- 
ered; summaries of experimental 
procedures performed with the two 
types were presented. 

In conclusion, Dr. Watrous stat- 
ed that all of the coolers studied, 
when operated under conditions as 
stated, were capable of rapidly and 
economically cooling milk. While 
the direct expansion type of cooi- 
ers appear to have an advantage 
in terms of BTU’s or heat removed 
per Kilowatt hour, factors other 
than this might be equally im- 
portant in advising buyers relative 
to their selection of a cooler, 












































@ Mr. Kornkven looked at many 
types of farm buildings before he 
decided on a steel building. ““The 
construction part of it was no 
problem,” he says. “Even though 
we were all inexperienced in the 
work, a four-man crew erected the 
fireproof 36’ x 72’ building in three 
days.” 

Mr. Kornkven plans to use his 
new steel building for both grain 
storage and machinery storage. 
“At present, I have five combines 
in the steel building along with all 
my other valuable machinery,” he 
says. “And since the building is 
fireproof, I don’t have to carry fire 


| When buying a Factory- 
} Built Steel Farm Building, 


ask for USS Galvanized 
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‘An inexperienced four-man crew 
erected my 36x72’ steel building 
in just three days” 


says Nels Kornkven, Souris, North Dakota 





insurance on it. That’s a real 
saving.” 

In summing up, Mr. Kornkven 
concludes that his steel building 
is a “good investment because of 
its low maintenance cost, nice 
looks, and general improvement 
to the farm.” 

Steel buildings are ideal for ma- 
chinery storage, since they give 
maximum, unbroken floor area 
allow you to move machinery 
freely, with no posts to get in the 
way. Or you can use your steel 
building for hay and grain storage, 
cattle housing, or as a versatile 
all-purpose structure. It’s easy to 





Agricultural Extension Section 
United States Steel Corporation 
Room 4554, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


(0 machinery storage 
0 dairy barns 
C) other 
Approximate size or capacity 
Send information to 
Name 
Address 


County at ‘ 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 








see how you save money when you 
invest in a Factory-Built Steel 
Farm Building manufactured with 
long-lasting USS Galvanized 
Steel Sheets for roofs and walls, 
and a USS Structural Steel 
framework. 





I am interested in steel buildings for the following: 
cattle shelters 
© hay storage 


() grain storage 
( poultry house 


CO Please have a representative call on me with further information. 


oceccecees 
Town 


State 


United States Steel Corporation produces high-quality USS Galvanized Sheets and Structural 
Steel which our customers manufacture into durable farm buildings. Your requests for informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the manufacturers of these buildings, and you will hear directly from them. 
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BEST WAY T0 BOOST 
DAIRY PROFITS THIS WINTER 





Dairy profits get a boost with 
warmed water. In cold weather, 
nilk production will increase 
even as much as $40 per head, 
and fodder consumption de- 
creases at the same time. In- 
creased production at decreased 
cost — that’s the difference sup- 
plying warmed water this win- 
ter can make for you! 

And warm water supply is no 
problem with thermostatically 
controlled stock watering equip- 
ment on the job. 


@ 





Mr. Controls 


What assures you reliable 
temperature control in a stock 
waterer? Automatic controls by 
Robertshaw®. Look for Robert- 
shaw controls on stock tank 
heaters and water heaters, and 
insist on Robertshaw controls 
on every appliance or piece of 
equipment you buy for your 
farm that uses gas or electricity 
for heat... because for more 
than 50 years, the Robertshaw 
name on controls has meant 
dependability and accuracy. 


Robertshaw Fulton 


CONTROLS COMPANY 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT DIVISION » YOUNGWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls (Canada) Ltd., Toronte 





Medel #15 
15 Ft. Leng 








FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 
$g9°° 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


* PERMANENT 

* ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
* CUTS YOUR FEED COST 
* FEEDS 24 HEAD 





CENTRAL STATES SALES co. 












PEERLESS ee 


Amercas First end Most Populer Portedle 

Rolle 20 Portable end Stemonery 

~~ e: m. feeder, Mell wees Big 10 
J w< 






ene better 
Setshed veers everywhere 
“aut PURPOSE” fer Core MILLS 
Coombies eonre eer without dusting 
Cracks of comps af! grams. Stehonery 
~ Poreble models A money meter 
tor every anie feeder 
FREE LITERATURE— Gives full intorme 


~ 
i) 
hon. capacihes end prees Write to. 


PEERLESS EQUIP. C0., Dept. 905, Joplin, Mo. 






Uv or. DAVID ROBERTS 


UOOER RX. Ne.20 


COBALT FOR 

UDDER TROUBLE 
Dr. Roberts Udder RX No. 
20 given to help arrest in- 
flamation ond prevent sup- 
puration. Contains Poke 
Root and Cobolt. May be 
wsed in conjunction with 
antibiotics in treating Mas- 
ti — 


UDDER RX.Wo.l9 


A Colledial Silver protein 
solution for udder infusion 
in treating Mastitis. Has been 
used with satisfactory results 
ot times when antibiotics 
seemed to heave locked in 
activeness 

2 Ounce Bottle with Plastic 
Syringe Ten 6 «¢.«. rae ee 


UODER BALM 


Udder Balm het a re- 
markable penetration 

Ceontoins lanolin and 
other drugs to relieve 
swollen and congested 
udders following calving. 
14 Ounce Con. $).20 














Write for free 
veterinary advice and booklet. 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
VETERINARY CO., INC. 





23124 GRAND AVE. © WAUKESHA, WIS. 





RETAILERS! 


There Are 
Greater Profits 
in Dairy Products! 


(Continued from page 1031) 


than the average food store item, 
the report adds. (In one city-wide 
study the average annual turnover 
for all items in grocery stores was 
20.6, compared to 31.1 for cheese.) 

Quoting from the U.S.D.A. bul- 
letin, “This means that the share 
of the labor and the fixed charges 
of the store which are assigned to 
cheese will be smaller than those 
assigned to articles that move 
more slowly and are less valuable. 
The rapid turnover ties up fewer 
dollars in inventory. 


Figures 6n processed cheese 
margins taken from an earlier 
study in Louisville and in the 


U.S.D.A. bulletin have some in- 
terest for a person looking at costs 
and net profits. The _ retailer’s 
gross margin on packaged proc- 
essed American cheese represented 
25.6 per cent of the sales price, 
store expense 9.8 per cent, and 
net profit 15.8 per cent. 

Because the gross margin re- 
ported in this earlier study com- 
pares fairly closely with the 21.3 
per cent gross margin reported in 
the 1953 Super Market Merchan- 
dising study, it also seems reason- 
able to apply the expense and net 
profit figures from the earlier 
study to present retail prices. 

If this is done, the average 1953 
retail price of 59.8 cents per pound 
for American processed cheese 
should permit a retail gross mar- 
gin of 15.31 cents; 5.86 cents for 
expenses and a net profit of 9.45 
cents per pound. Even at the 
slightly lower markup of 21.3 per 
cent reported in the Super Mar- 
ket Merchandising study, the re- 
tailer’s net profit would still be 
7.8 cents per pound. 

MILK: Even with one of the 
lowest gross margins of any item 
in the store, milk is one of the 
most profitable to handle. Here, 
again, inventory turnover, value 
per sale, and expense of handling 
tell the tale. 

In the Super Market Merchan- 
dising study, gross margin av- 
eraged 10.8 per cent of the sales 
price for milk. At the average 
1953 United States retail price of 
22.8 cents per quart, milk would 
yield, on this basis, a gross mar- 
gin of only 2.5 cents per quart. 

Why promote an item which 
yields such a small gross profit? 

Because the average retail milk 
purchase by the consumer is over 
three quarts. Less than two sales 
would yield $1 of revenue for the 
store. 

Because handling costs are low. 
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BUTTER delivers more profit 


than oleo. Retailer must sell 
seven pounds oleo to get same 
gross profit he would have 
from three pounds of butter. 


Usually a dairy stocks the milk 
and maintains the supply at the 
desired level. 

Because turnover is high, in the 
neighborhood of 300 times a year. 
Money invested by the retailer on 
milk is returned almost the same 
day. Interest and carrying costs 
are practically nonexistent. Not 
much money is tied up in inven- 
tory, and the dollars that are in- 
vested in milk are working every 
day in the year. 

(In this connection, C. H. Hent- 
rich of Campbell-Mithun, Inc. gave 
some striking figures at the Milk 
Industry Foundation Merchandising 
Course at the University of Wis- 
consin in the spring of 1954. “Gen- 
eral merchandise,” he said, “brings 
a retailer 20 cents gross profit per 
sale, turns over 17 times a year, 
and yields a yearly average gross 
of $3.40. Milk averages 9 cents 
gross profit per sale, turns over 
306 times a year, and yields a 
yearly average gross of $27.54. 
Turnover is certainly the key to 
retail profits.”) 

What do these facts mean for 
the retailer? 

They mean that dairy products 
are profitable for him to handle, 
and that sales and promotional ef- 
fort are fully justified. Sales per 
square foot of store space are al- 
most five times as great in the 
dairy department as in the store 
as a whole, 

Why? Because dairy products 
move so rapidly, and occupy little 
space in terms of their value. From 
the standpoint of returns to the 
retailer, dairy products take a back 
seat for none. 

Butter is a money-maker be- 
cause of the low inventory carried, 
high turnover, high sales per 
square foot, high value per sale, 
high weight per sale, and low cost 
of handling. 

Cheese, too, is a profitable item 
because of the very favorable gross 
margin markup characteristically 
obtainable, rapid turnover, high 
value per sale, and low expense. 

Milk, although handled at a rela- 
tively low percentage markup, 
more than pays its way because 
the value per sale is high, expense 
and cost of handling are low, and 
turnover is unusually high, over 
300 times a year. 

Dairy products do not have to 
take a back seat for any other 
food, and especially at the retail 
level. They are profitable’ to 
handle and they are profitable to 
promote. THE END 
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“Steaming-Up” May Not Pay 


Trials, based on the amount of milk produced, show no 
advantage in heavy grain feeding during the dry period. 


by W. B. Nevens 


TEAMING-UP, an English 

practice in which cows are 

heavily fed on grain during 
the dry period, failed to be ad- 
vantageous in an experiment con- 
Gucted recently at the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. The 
steamed-up cows gained more 
weight, but produced no more milk 
during the first three months after 
calving than cows fed no grain 
during the dry period. 

James Greenhalgh, a_ student 
from England who is familiar with 
feeding practices in that country, 
suggested to -‘ofessor Karl Gard- 
ner that it would be desirable to 
conduct a carefully controlled ex- 
periment to determine whether or 
not milk yields are actually in- 
creased by the steaming-up pro- 
cedure. 

Eighteen cows and 18 first-calf 
heifers of the University dairy 
herd were divided into two groups 
which were as nearly aiike as pos- 
sible. Both groups contained ani- 
mals of the Ayrshire, Guernsey, 
Holstein, Jersey, and Swiss breeds. 

One group, known as the con- 
trol group, was fed no grain dur- 
ing the dry period. Cows of the 
steamed-up group were fed grain 
mixture in gradually increasing 
amounts, beginning as soon as each 
cow was turned dry. The amount 
was brought up to a maximum of 
12 pounds per cow daily. The heif- 
ers were fed up to 9 pounds per 
head daily. 

The plan called for the feeding 
of 378 pounds of grain mixture to 
each cow in the 42 days immedi- 
ately prior to calving and 273 
pounds to a first-calf heifer during 
the. same period. These totals 
could not be adhered to exactly 
because some cows calved some- 
what before or slightly later than 
expected. 





Shelled corn, ground 800 Ibs. 
Oats, ground 700 lbs. 
Wheat bran 200 Ibs. 
Soybean meal 100 Ibs. 
Linseed meal 150 Ibs. 
Steamed bonemeal 20 Ibs. 
Salt (trace- 

mineralized) 30 Ibs. 

Total mixture 2,000 Ibs. 


A grain mixture made up ac- 
cording to the same formula was 
also fed to both groups of cows 
during lactation. 

Contrary to expectations, there 
was no problem in getting the ani- 
mals to consume the large amounts 


of grain fed. 
Large amounts of roughage were 
fed. All experimental animals 


were fed good-quality alfalfa hay 
at the rate of 1% pounds daily 
for each 100 pounds liveweight of 
cow and corn silage at the rate 
of 2 pounds daily per hundred- 
weight. 

All animals gained weight dur- 
ing the dry period, but the 
steamed-up group gained more rap- 
idjy. Their average gain for the 
42-day period was 73 pounds per 
head while the control group gain 
was 43 pounds. 

Following calving all cows were 
fed according to milk production, 
using an identical rate of feeding 
for both groups. After obtaining 
production records for 84 days, the 
cows were turned out to pasture. 


Of primary interest, of course, 


was the effect of heavy grain feed- 
ing on production. Did it pay? 
Milk yields immediately following 


calving were used for comparison. 
The effects, if any, later in the lac- 
tation would also be of interest, 
but it was believed that these 
might be obscured by giving the 
cows all the pasture they wanted. 





Average Daily Milk Production 
4 Per Cent Fat-corrected Milk, First 84 Days 
After Calving 











Steamed-up Group Control Group 
9 cows ....47.5 ibs. 8 cows* ..49.4 Ibs 
9 heifers ..39.4 Ibs. 9 heifers ..38.3 Ibs. 





*One cow failed to calve. 


You can see that the cows of 
the steamed-up group produced 
slightly less than the control cows. 
In the case of the heifers the re- 
sults were reversed. The average 
for all animals was 43.6 pounds for 
the steamed-up lot and 43.8 pounds 
for the controls, thus showing no 
advantage for steaming-up. 

A second point of interest was 
the effect on the udders. Would 


heavy grain feeding cause too 
much congestion, or caking, of the 
udders? 

Careful measurements were 


made of the udder of each animal 
at various stages prior to calving 
and following the birth of each 


calf. In addition to size measure- 
ments, qualified judges inspected 
the udders and scored them ac- 


cording to a scale ranging from 1 


* to 4 wherein 1 represented excel- 


lent condition and 4 showed much 
congestion. The average rating for 
the steamed-up group was 2.47, 
while for the controls it was 2.72, 
thus showing practically no differ- 
ence between groups. All udders 
appeared to be normal 30 days 
after calving. 

The steamed-up cows had more 
ailments than those of the control 
group. In the steamed-up group 
milk fever occurred in two cows 
which had histories of previous 
cases. In the same group also, 
two cows suffered mild attacks of 
ketosis and two cases of mastitis 
were found, one in a 2-year-old 
and one in a 10-year-old cow. 

The investigators concluded from 
a study of their results that there 
appeared to be no advantage in 
heavy grain feeding of these cows 
and heifers before calving, since 
there was little difference in milk 
yields during the first 84 days after 
calving. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the animals used in 
the experiment were selected from 
a herd in which the practice is to 
feed liberally and so far as pos- 


sible to keep the cattle in good 
flesh at all times. 
Professor Gardner believes that 


this feeding trial does not in any 
way contradict or make _ invalid 
the usual recommendations cov- 
ering the feeding of cows during 


the dry period. The main point 
brought out by this experiment 
was that the cows, which were in 


good condition at the start, ap- 
parently were not benefited by 
heavy grain feeding while dry. 
Professor Gardner continues to 
recommend that cows which end 
their milking period in thin flesh 
be liberally fed while dry, feeding 
grain if needed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MASTITIS 
TREATMENT 


Penicillin - Dihydrostreptomycin 
- Sulfisoxazole - Sulfathiazole 


plus Cobalt 


Research shows cobalt makes 
antibiotic- sulfa combinations 


2 to 10 times 


more effective 















Soxipent 


= with cobalt 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





Here’s the one new, different mastitis 
ointment. Supplies 2 antibiotics (penicillin, 
dihydrostreptomycin) and 2 sulfas (sulfi- 
soxazole, sulfathiazole) — plus COBALT, 
the element shown to step up their action 
from 2 to 10 times against the organisms 
usually found in mastitis. Not just another 
mastitis remedy, but a scientific veterinary 
treatment for even those difficult cases. 
Soxipent is dispensed only by graduate 
veterinarians, so... 


Consult your veterinarian 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa 


FORT DODGE 












WHERE DOES DIVISION BEGIN? 


A STRANGE paradox exists in this farm- 
ing business. We cannot report how this 

condition evolved but we can cite a represen- 

tative example of what has taken place. 

In one of our great dairy states are two 
organizations. One is affiliated with a na- 
tional farm organization and the other with 
a national dairy organization. By and large, 
the dairy farmer membership in the two 
groups is overlapping in a very high degree. 

In local membership units dairy farmers 
have the same beliefs and opinions in one 
organization as in another. Between the lo- 
cal units and the state organization these 
sentiments lose some of their distinctiveness. 
Still, at the state level, we can sense a de- 
gree of agreement of dairy philosophy. The 
resolutions passed by these two state organi- 
zations, however, begin to show a breach of 
beliefs. 

By the time 
national scene and 
they are wider apart. 

The result of all this is that we have na- 
tional leadership clashing bitterly in con- 
gressional and public view. 

Why should it be that this close and, in 
fact, overlapping local membership should 
evolve into wide divergence far from home? 
This condition disturbs us greatly. 

During the recent session of Congress 
there was strong and near violent division 
among dairy organizations as well as be- 
tween dairy organizations and general farm 
organizations. True, there was some co-op- 
eration here and there, but the damage done 
far outweighed the benefits achieved. 

So long as our leaderships spend so much 
time fighting each other, just so long can we 
expect to wait for a better national dairy 
program. 

It is particularly heartening to us, there- 
fore, to see promise of more counseling and 
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these resolutions reach the 
become national policy 


reconciling of differences. The master of The 
National Grange, Herschel D. Newsom, in a 
recent address urged a reconciliation of “dif- 
ferences among various agricultural groups 
which seek to influence agricultural legisla- 
tion.” 

At the recent annual convention of the 
National Milk Producers Federation there 
was widespread sentiment to compromise and 
iron out differences with other dairy and 
general farm groups. Spokesmen for the Na- 
tional Creameries Association have also in- 
dicated such a willingness. 

It must be appreciated that by compromise 
we don’t mean that the other fellow must do 
all of the compromising. The great advances 
this nation of ours has made since its found- 
ing have been through compromise. Without 
it we can survive only through dictatorship. 
must make its advances 
So it must be in agri- 


A democracy 
through compromise. 
culture, too. 

We hope that these offers to reconcile dif- 
ferences and this willingness to compromise 
are made in good faith and with full intent 
to achieve a high degree of unity. 

Obviously, there have been strong person- 
ality conflicts in recent months and years. 
Fresh wounds bear red scars. They are not 
easily forgotten. If, however, personalities 
stand in the way of conciliation, then per- 
haps these personalities should step aside and 
let unscarred, open-minded men from our na- 
tional groups sit down together to work out 
peaceably, through mutual understanding, 
programs which benefit us all. 

We are not naive enough to believe that 
all differences will be resolved, but we do 


* know that a great percentage of them can. 


Ingrained prejudices, pride, and the thirst 
for independent victory have stood too long 
in the path of progress. 





BOUQUET TO FEDERATION 


‘THE 38th annual convention of the National 

Milk Producers Federation is _ history. 
Meeting in Washington, D. C., in November, 
the Federation held what was widely report- 
ed to be its most successful convention in re- 
cent history. 

What impressed us most during the pro- 
ceedings was the obvious aggressive, con- 
structive attitude of those in attendance. 

While we report in detail on page 1038 the 
proceedings of the Federation, of even great- 
er significance, however, was the determina- 
tion with which resolutions were passed and 
policies established. This is not to deny that 
some delegates were passive or indifferent to 
some of the constructive proposals approved 
by the majority. This is true in any organ- 
ization. So long as the will of the majority 
prevails, however, the officers and staff of 
the National Milk Producers Federation will 
vigorously carry out the approved policies. 

Our readers should appreciate that the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation is made up 
of 105 cooperative dairy organizations with a 
membership of approximately 500,000 dairy 
farm families. The Federation, therefore, is 
by far the strongest and most vigorous voice 
of the dairy farmer. Most of the Federa- 


tion’s activities take place on the Washing- 
ton scene. In years past it has had a great 
influence on dairy legislation. 

Since this has been, and is, the case, dairy 
farmers should keep abreast of Federation 
policies and activities. Through their dairy 
cooperative marketing, bargaining, and proc- 
essing organizations, dairymen have the re- 
sponsibility of making their opinions felt and 
their desires known. Every man’s opinion is 
important. Through democratic representa- 
tive processes, the combined intelligence of all 
dairymen should be reflected in the program 
and work of this service organization. 





In 1909, W. D. Hoard said: 
SELF GOVERNMENT 


VERY man must govern himself. It is im- 

possible to provide a government for him 
individually. 

The question then is: Shall he be governed 
by knowledge or by ignorance; by what he 
truly and clearly knows, or by what he does 
not know? If by knowledge, then he must 
provide himself with the necessary knowledge. 
If by. ignorance, all he needs to do is to re- 
fuse to read, listen, observe, and think, and 
ignorance will govern him completely. 
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PUT MILK IN YOUR SCHOOL 


EVERY state in the country is now on the 

special school milk program. This means 
that wherever you may be the cost of fluid 
milk for school children can be underwritten 
in part by the federal government. 

The 1954 Congress authorized the use of 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds, not to 
exceed $50 million annually, to boost milk 
consumption and expand dairy markets. 

Nationally, the program is administered 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service, the 
agency in the Department of Agriculture 
which operates the national school lunch pro- 
gram. Within states it is handled through 
state educational agencies. Milk is bought 
from local dairies. 

To determine how much consumption has 
been increased a “base” is established for 
each participating school, representing its 
normal consumption of milk. Then the school 
is reimbursed for part of the cost of all milk 
served in addition to the base. 

Every dairy farmer should make it his 
personal business and responsibility to check 
with his local teacher, principal, superintend- 
eri, or school board. Inquire whether milk is 
available to all children at any time. We can- 
not conceive of a valid excuse for not having 
milk available everywhere. Unless someone 
takes an interest in this program, however, 
many schools will be without milk. In dairy 
areas this should not be the case. 





SHOULD SUPPORTS BE RAISED? 


URING the recent election campaign many 

congressmen put themselves out on limbs 
by promising to work for an increase in the 
price supports for dairy products. Now that 
the election is over and the next session of 
Congress is about to convene we hear of 
moves being made to increase dairy supports 
from 75 to 80 per cent of parity. 

While we would like to see dairy prices at 
a much higher level, a simple increase in 
price supports is not the answer. Without a 
workable dairy program this 5 per cent in- 
crease does little more than garner favor- 
able publicity for certain congressmen. While 
they may reap the benefits of a few votes, 
surpluses will continue to pile up and the 
dairy situation will be more aggravated than 
helped. 

We believe price supports can be raised, 
but only after an effective peacetime dairy 
program has been put into operation. 

There has been altogether too much atten- 
tion given to the level of price supports in 
past months and too little attention given to 
the development of a dairy program to re- 
place the present plan which has been, and 
will be, a failure. 

If the dairy industry and Congress begin 
debating solely on the level of price supports, 
the prospects of gaining a better dairy pro- 
gram will grow dim. 

Future dairy prices will rest on a much 
firmer base and continue at a higher level 
for a longer period of time if we have an in- 
dustry-operated and financed dairy stabiliza- 
tion program. This should be our goal and 
we should not be lured into a fruitless squab- 
ble over a small increase for a purely tempo- 
rary gain. 
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Resolutions of 
National Milk Producers Federation 








Presented below are the major resolutions adopted at 
the 38th annual convention of the National Milk Producers 
Federation, in Washington, D. C., November 11. They are 
presented here in an abbreviated or abstracted form so 
that dairy farmers throughout the country may be in- 
formed of major policy decisions made in their behalf. 


—The Editors. 








Permanent Dairy Program 


We believe in the principles of a 
producer-financed and operated sta- 
bilization and production control 
program for dairying. The Federa- 
tion advocates the adoption of such 
a program, which shall include pro- 
tection for dairying from factors 
such as diverted acres which may 
arise from other governmental pro- 
grams and actions, and which em- 
bodies the production control- fea- 
tures inherent in the administration 
of the price support provisions of 
any producer-financed program. The 
Federation staff and members are 
encouraged to work vigorously to 
promote such a_ producer-financed 
and operated dairy stabilization and 
production control program. 


Price Supports 


Until such time as a satisfactory 
program can be enacted and put 
into operation it is essential that 
a price support program for milk 
and butterfat and the products 
thereof be continued in effect. Such 
a program should guarantee returns 
to dairy farmers equal to or in 
balance with returns to producers 
of other supported commodities and 
in line with those costs of produc- 
tion which are affected by other 
governnient programs. 


Food Allotment Plan 


The Federation supports the prin- 
ciples of a food allotment plan 
whereby low income people will 
have an opportunity to build up 
their diets and health. 


School Lunch Program 


The school lunch program should 
be continued and expanded through 
increased appropriations. We recom- 
mend that greater emphasis be 
placed on use of high quality milk 
and dairy products in connection 
with this program. 


Advertising and Education 


Dairy farmers and their co-opera- 
tives through advertising, research, 
and’ sales promotion have made 
great progress in stimulating in- 
creased consumption of milk and 
dairy products. We urge intensifi- 
cation of these programs of adver- 
tising, research, and educational 
work toward greater increases in 
the per capita consumption of milk 
and dairy products. 


Foreign Trade Policy 


Our foreign trade policies should 
not adversely affect the domestic 
agricultural economy. 


Trade Agreements 


We favor an amendment to the 
Trade Agreements Act to require 
all trade agreements executed there- 
under, before becoming effective, to 
be submitted back to the appro- 
priate body of Congress for approval. 

We favor the effective control of 
dairy product imports whenever 


such imports would otherwise bur- 
den the operation of domestic ag- 
ricultural programs or cause injury 
to American dairy farmers. Section 
2 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act should be retained and strength- 
ened. x 


Quality Dairy Products 


We advocate the highest quality 
possible for milk and its products. 
We emphasize the desirability of 
supplying only the highest quality 
dairy products for governmental dis- 
tribution through the school lunch 
and similar programs. 

A grave responsibility rests upon 
our federal government to insure 
consumers that imported dairy prod- 
ucts will meet quality and sanitary 
requirements equal to those re- 
quired of domestic producers. 


National Brand for Dairy Co-ops 


The Federation staff is authorized 
to study the means and possibilities 
of developing a national brand and 
national cooperative dairy merchan- 
dising program available for all co- 
operatively produced dairy products. 


Butter Grading 


We recommend that a system of 
quality identification for butter to 
be sold in consumer channels be 
established and made effective as 
rapidly as possible, state by state. 


Imitations 


Many concerns have been manu- 
facturing and placing on the mar- 
ket a variety of commodities made 
in semblance of milk and its prod- 
ucts. These imitations are often 
finance’ and promoted by firms 
which have developed their capital 
structure and built their reputation 
on pure dairy products. The fed- 
eral and state enforcement authori- 
ties are urged to act aggressively 


against the rampant deception and 
fraud which has resulted. 


Synthetic Enrichment of Foods 


We oppose legislation for the com- 
pulsory addition of arbitrarily se- 
lected synthetic elements to foods. 


Freight Rates 


We protest unwarranted increases 
in freight rates, and particularly 
increases in transportation § costs. 
We support the services provided 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
analyzing rate increase proposals 
and in opposing unwarranted in- 
creases. 


Tax Treatment of Cooperatives 


We urge the entire Federation 
membership to continue to be alert 
to proposals unfavorable to the wel- 
fare of farmers and their coopera- 
tives and to oppose aggressively 
further detrimental legislation relat- 
ing to the taxation of cooperatives. 


Relations with Other Groups 


We shall endeavor to maintain 
friendly working relations with oth- 
er organized groups. These include 
the national general and coopera- 
tive farm organizations, the com- 
mercial manufacturers and handlers 
of milk and its products, and the 
organizations representing other 
phases of industry and labor. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


We urge the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to exercise 
strict vigilance over outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease in other 
countries, with prompt and rigid em- 
bargoes whenever such outbreaks 
occur. 


Other Diseases 


We support federal programs for 
the eradication of tuberculosis and 
brucellosis from dairy herds and 
other livestock with proper con- 
trols and that federal funds to 
match state appropriations be re- 
quested to fulfill this purpose. 

We further request that indemni- 
ties for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease, anthrax, and similar 
communicable livestock diseases be 
provided without requiring matching 
state funds. 


and EMMA 





“Dunno about the 


chances, Pete. The doc- 
tor just can’t seem to 
find anything that'll help 
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“ ... First, doctor, you 
take a little cinnamon 
bark, two teaspoons on- 
ion juice, half a cup of 
homey...” 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 

We urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the deepening of 
the connecting channels above Lake 
Erie including the Detroit River and 
the Straits of Mackinac in order 
that the entire St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project may be completed. 


Cooperative Service Payments 

Cooperatives provide services in 
connection with fluid milk markets 
as a whole, which operate to bene- 
fit all producers on the market, 
regardless of whether they are mem- 


bers of the cooperatives. In some 
cases reasonable service payments 
are made from the federal milk 
marketing orders to the coopera- 
tives. It is fair and just that the 


cost of services so performed for or 
placed at the disposal of an entire 
market should be distributed equal- 
ly over all producers who use the 
market and thus share in the result- 
ing benefits. 
Marketing 

The Federation reaffirms its sup- 
port of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed. Present provisions of the act 
relating to milk and its products 
have proven effective in stabilizing 
prices to milk producers and their 
constitutionality has been sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We, therefore, gppose any 
changes. 

The Federation urges the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to use the great- 
est care to ascertain the desires of 
producers and to avoid inequities 
between groups of producers. in 
striving to: attain the goal of the 
legislation and the intent of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. 

[According to officers of the Fed- 
eration, this resolution does not re- 
late to constructive amendments to 
the act, but is designed to prevent 
changes involving advertising and 
research. A current court case is 
being heard. It was felt that this 
case should be cleared before fur- 
ther amendments are proposed.] 

Milk Supply Contracts 

The right of dairy cooperatives to 
bargain and contract in advance to 
supply the full needs of milk buyers 
must not be hampered or restrict- 
ed. In like manner, the right of 
such cooperatives to bargain with 
dealers, singly or in groups, for the 
sale of their products must be 
maintained. 


Labor Management Relations 


The Federation is~ deeply con- 
cerned over reported possibility of 
some relaxation of the present re- 
strictions against secondary  boy- 
cotts. We are unalterably opposed 
to this indefensible technique of 
certain segments of organized labor. 


Agreement Act 


Unionization of Farmers 


We are unalterably opposed to 
any efforts of any labor organiza- 
tions to establish labor unions 
‘whose membership consists of farm 
owners and farm operators. 


Health 


We encourage our member dairy 
groups to adopt and develop pre- 
paid medical, hospital, and dental 
plans for the benefit of their indi- 
vidual dairy farmers. 


Rural 
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New, free booklet 
shows how 


STAINLESS 
IS KING 


in the 


DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


For over twenty years, the dairy industry has known 

that stainless steel protects the flavor of dairy products 
. is untouched by the attack of milk products .. . is 

wonderfully easy to keep clean and sterile. 

But even though you are familiar with the traditional 
uses for Crucible Rezistal® stainless steels—such as milk 
pails, storage vats, piping and fittings, and cooking vats 
—every day new applications come along that help 
make dairy operations more profitable. This new 20- 
page Crucible booklet is full of vital information on 


applications old and new for stainless . . . as well as 


























practical suggestions on how to select the best grade of 
Crucible stainless for your particular use, effective 
ways of cleaning and disinfecting stainless equipment, 
and sensible tips for economical fabrication. 


You'll find this book a helpful addition to your office 
library. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon 
to Crucible today. Naturally, there’s no obligation. 


of eer eee eeee ec eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dept. HD, Henry W. Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nome pgm __Title. 
Company 
Address — State — 











| C 8 U C | 8 LE| first name in special purpose steels 





5A years of \ Fire} steolmabing 


STAINLESS STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


REX HIGH SPEED + TOOL * REZISTAL STAINLESS 


* MAX-EL * ALLOY * SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 


Canadian Distributor — Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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try to mow the hay one day and 
get it on the drier the following 
day. We have had very satisfac- 
tory results. The hay comes out 
nice and green and the cows seem 
to do well and relish it. This sys- 
tem also worked well with long 
hay. Baled hay we never tried, 
but have been told it works well. 
I think a fan is almost a must 
for top quality hay. 


What is your grain mixture 
when good quality hay is avail- 
able? 

Montavon: With good quality 
grass silage and good quality hay 
(and we always expect to have 
both) we feed a mixture of about 
55 per cent ground ear corn by 
weight and 45 per cent ground 
oats. To this 1% per cent Salt 
and 1 per cent iodized lime are 
added. This grain mixture has 
proven quite successful in our herd 
during the past few years with the 
average production reaching 525 
pounds of fat per cow on our 22- 
cow herd last year. 

Harder: We use a mixture of 
about 40 per cent barley, 20 per 
cent wheat, 20 per cent oats rolled, 
then hand mix with 20 per cent 
bran. The grain is planted and 
raised as a mixture for increased 
production. 

Foster: We use a 12 to 13 per 
cent digestible protein ration made 
up from home grown grains and 
balance it with a high quality pro- 
tein feed, including 1% per cent 
each of bone meal, limestone meal, 
and salt. 

Johnson: A 14 per cent com- 
mercial mixture is fed. 

Geiger: Prices of oats and vari- 
ous protein meals determine mix- 
ture of ration but our usual ration 
consists of 600 pounds corn, 400 
pounds oats, 100 pounds bran, 100 
pounds linseed oil meal, 100 pounds 
soybean meal, and 75 pounds vita- 
min mineral supplement. 

Welkener: A mixture of 4 bran, 
4 yellow corn meal, 4 crimped oats, 
1 part of a mixture of linseed, 
cottonseed, soybean, and peanut oil 
meal; salt, mineral, and 10 per 
cent molasses. In addition to this 
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CARL HARDER AND SON, Idaho dairymen, chap hay ou their 
herd; must be chopped when moisture is right to prevent powdering. 
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Roughage Is the Backbone of Our Ration 


grain mixture, we feed a bulk feed 
which consists of 1 dried citrus 
pulp, 1 dried beet pulp, and 1 
dried brewers’ grain, plus 10 per 
cent molasses. These two feeds are 
fed according to the condition of 
the hay and pasture. If the pas- 
ture and hay are top quality, we 
feed very little grain and pulp mix. 
The grain mixture is approximate- 
ly 16 per cent protein, and the 
pulp mixture, 10 per cent protein. 

Jones: Our mixture is 1,000 
pounds oats, 400 pounds corn, 300 
pounds barley, and 200 pounds of 
32 per cent supplement. 

Bentley: Our grain mixture con- 
sists of 500 pounds soybean oil 
meal, 1,600 pounds oats ground, 
2,800 pounds corn and cob meal, 
and 100 pounds simple mineral. To 
this mixture we usually add 150 
pounds dried molasses along in the 
spring of the year. The past win- 
ter, ground shelled corn was sub- 
stituted for the corn and cob meal 
with good results and we may do 
that again. 

Bowen: We feed a 14 to 16 per 
cent grain ration. 


How is this changed if hay is 
not good quality? 

Montavon: If the hay is not 
good quality we add soybean meal 
up to 1C per cent as_ needed. 
Ground shelled corn has also been 
used to replace the ear corn. 

Harder: We increase the quza- 
tity but do not change the mix- 
ture. We feed molasses at 1 to 2 
pounds per day on all our hay. 
This increases the consumption of 
hay and gives us a cheap carbo- 
hydrate feed. 

Foster: We increase the per 
cent of protein and quantity of 
grain when hay is of poor quality. 
We tried adding molasses to poor 
quality hay; it helped but was a 
poor substitute for good quality 
hay. It is also more expensive 
than good hay. 

Johnson: We don’t change our 
grain mixture. We feed more good 
silage and less of the poor hay. 

Geiger: We very seldom have 
poor hay. We have a large acre- 
age and also a large beef herd and 








the best hay always goes into the 
dairy barn. 

Welkener: With poor quality 
hay, we increase our pulp feeding. 

Jones: We add molasses to the 
poor hay and have had very good 
results. 

Bentley: Using the hay making 
system that we do, we seldom 
have this problem but, if we did, 
we would increase the proportion 
of soybean oil meal. 

Bowen: We change our grain 
mixture if we have poor quality 
hay. Have tried adding molasses; 
the cows will eat it and it fills 
them up, but that’s about all. 


What is your hay-making pro- 
cedure? 


Montavon: We try to cut hay 
before bloom or in early bloom. 
After it has lain in the swath un- 
til the top leaves are about half 
dry, we rake it into windrows to 
cure further. It is chopped into 
covered wagons while it is still 
tough enough so that the leaves 
will not shatter badly. Then it is 
blown into the barn where un- 
heated air is blown through it 
until it is completely cured. This 
system seems satisfactory, although 
we are always looking for ways 
to improve it. 

Harder: We try to cut our al- 
falfa soon after the first blossems 
appear. The heavy hay is allowed 
to lay in the swath about 24 
hours; then it is raked into mod- 
erate sized windrows. It is left 
to cure from five to seven days, 
or until thoroughly dry. We field 
chop mornings while there is some 
dew to keep the leaves from pow- 
dering. The hay is blown into the 
hay barns which are 24 x 100 feet 
with feed mangers along the en- 
tire east side. This system works 
very well in this dry area. 

Foster: We like to start haying 
operations almost as soon as the 
alfalfa starts to blossom. We mow 
with a hay crusher and rake be- 
fore the leaves shatter and bale 
as soon as we think the hay is 
dry enough. We like to store this 
early cut hay around air chutes 
and force air around the bales for 
several days. We have tried al- 
most all systems and find this the 
most satisfactory. 

Johnson: We mow, then ted and 
rake the hay and when it is dry 
enough, it is baled. 

Geiger: We mow with the rake 
following the mower. Baling is 
done as soon as the hay is right. 
We chop all of our first crop and 
put it in aboveground silos and 
only make hay out of second and 


third crop. This method works 
satisfactorily. 
Welkener: We have 200 acres 


of permanent pasture, consisting 
of a mixture of dallis, bahia, ber- 
muda, and carpet grasses and La- 
dino and white dutch clovers. This 
pasture is divided into 10 units. 
We practice rotation. When the 
growth exceeds consumption, part 
of these pastures are closed off 
and allowed to grow for hay. Our 
early growth consists mainly of 


(Turn to next page) 
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Farmer Perry 
learns to play ! 


I'M GLAD WE'RE MOVING) RIGHT,SUE! BUT! 
TO FLORIDA NEXT 
SPRING. YOU'VE 
WORKED HARD ALL 

S YOUR LIFE. IT'S TIME 
YOU HAD SOME FUN. 
7 


WONT BE HAPPY 
UNLESS | HAVE A 
COUPLE OF COWS 





GUESS Ve REALLY 
GOT ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT DAIRY {I 
FARMING IN FLORIDA 
SUE. NEXT YEAR WITH GOOD 
LUCK, WE SHOULD BE LIVING 
ON OUR MILK AND CALVES. / 


THOSE Two cows you 

WANTED AROUND 
SEEM TO HAVE GROWN 
INTO QUITE A 


ONE THINGS SURE, 
YOU'VE LEARNED 
HOW TO PLAY. WHY 


FEEL LIKE IT, TOO.. 
y WOW ! THERE'S < 





Follow the lead of Farm- 
er Perry. Combine Florida 
farming with Florida fun! 

Dairymen beneiit by sev- 
eral clear-cut advantages— 
pasturage is plentiful at 
nominal cost cows 
graze on open range all 
year... expensive, heated 
buildings are not needed 
... and there is a good 
local market for your dairy 
products in fast-growing 
Florida. 

Poultrymen, truck farm- 
ers, livestock raisers and 
nurserymen are also find- 
ing real opportunities in 


Florida. Experience and 
capital are necessary, of 
course. 


Take a Florida vacation 


—now! Visit the farm 


areas. Find out firsthand 
what Florida has for 
you ... Meanwhile mail 


coupon for FREE booklet 
on Florida farming. 








Hloridanss 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
5407-C Commission Bidg., Tallohassee, Florida 


Please send FREE Fierida Farm Gooklet. I'm 
interested in type and size of farm indicated. 





Type. Size. Acres. 








Print NAME 





Print ADDRESS or R.F.D. NO. 








Print POST OFFICE (town) 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 








THIS HUSKY 6 weeks old “calf was raised on Super Calf- Kit by ‘Al Hooyman, Sena. Wisconsin pe wenn 


Cuts Scouring, Gives 


ERE’S a new way to whip scours and other 
calf raising problems that ordinarily take 
20% of our annual calf crop. 

It’s a new kind of milk replacer called Super 
Calf-Kit the result of a recent processing 
discovery called Thermogizing. 

Thermogizing now breaks down milk replacer 
ingredients for special new benefits to a young 
calf’s sensitive digestive system. It “unlocks” nu- 
trients, under heat and pressure . . . releases new 
nutritional power. Promotes far easier digestion. 
Extends the feeding value of both milk and 
vegetable nutrients. Along with antibiotics, it 
helps eliminate the cause of scours. 

All this is important in maintaining dairy 
profits today. Here’s why: 

Raises bigger, healthier calves .. . 

Super Calf-Kit helps control feeding troubles 
and setbacks — supplies extra nutritional power 
for bigger, huskier calves than ever before. High 
in milk nutrients — it supplies an exacting bal- 
ance of proteins, minerals and vitamins that re- 
place all fresh milk safely. Contains fat for extra 
energy, silky hair coats. 

Cuts calf raising costs . . . 

You sell all your whole milk and pocket the 
savings. You profit from better calves . . . calves 
that grow up to 25% faster. You cut disease 
losses. Save work, trouble and time. 

Gives proven results .. . 

On-the-farm feeding and extensive feeding 
trials both prove the exclusive benefits of new 
Super Calf-Kit. As a result, Super Calf-Kit is 


Calves Extra Bloom 


guaranteed to raise better calves than any similar 
feeding program or the product costs you 
nothing. 


Makes feeding easier... 

Super Calf-Kit goes into solution readily. 
Stays in suspension. Doesn’t clog nipples. It 
makes a creamy, nourishing drink that calves 
relish. If accidentally overfed, Super Calf-Kit 
does not throw calves off feed or cause feeding 
upsets. Write Western Condensing Company, 
Box 739, Appleton, Wis., for free folder N-12, 
“How to raise healthier calves without milk.” 
Get new Super Calf-Kit from your local feed 
dealer. 





Here's s the new Super Calf-Kit with Thermo- 
gized ingredients for top performance. 
FREE PREMIUM A famous Cannon brand wash cloth in 


every bag of Peebles’ pages © Calf-Kit. Don’t miss this 
special introductory offer! See your local dealer now. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


clover and we mow it when it is 
in full bloom. This hay is hard to 
cure. If we have 24 hours of good 
drying weather, we ted the clover 
hay—the next day, as soon as the 
dew is off the ground, we rake it 
in light windrows. In the after- 
noon we complete the windrows 
and bale it. After the first hay is 
harvested we apply a top dressing 
of potash and nitrate and general- 
ly will have another cutting of hay 
within four to six weeks. Our 
pastures are predominately grass 
after June, and we fertilize the 
grass with calcium ammonium ni- 
trate. Four to six weeks after this, 
we again cut hay. This hay is more 
easily cured than the first two 
cuttings. We like this system, but 
we are considering a hay drier. 

Jones: The grass is mowed after 
the dew is off and let dry until 
all leaves are dry. We put it in 
windrows and allow it to dry until 
about 60 per cent of the moisture 
is out. It is then baled and 
stacked, not too tight, and not 
disturbed until it goes through 
heat. This makes good quality hay 
that keeps well. 

Bentley: We mow 5 to 10 acres, 
probably in the late afternoon or 
early morning. This is raked by 
noon of the next day if mowed in 
the afternoon or by shortly after 
noon if cut in the morning. Chop- 
ping starts as soon as it is ready— 
maybe from 1 p. m. to 3 p. m. 
and continuing until it is finished. 
It is blown into the barn and 
distributed over the duct. We like 
this system very much. 

Bowen: We like to mow our hay 
in the afternoon when it is as dry 
as possible because it dries faster 
and mows easier. As soon as it is 
dry on top, we rake it in small 
windrows, run it through the chop- 
per, and blow it on the drier. 
This drier runs continuously, un- 
less it is raining, until the hay is 
dry. We think this system is sat- 
isfactory and like the results ob- 
tained. 


What do you consider most im- 
portant to insure good quality 
hay? 

Montavon: The most important 
step is mowing the hay before it 
is too ripe. 

Harder: The most’ important 
thing is to chop when there is 
enough moisture to prevent pow- 
dering and you will have a more 
palatable hay. 

Foster: Mowing at the proper 
time, having crusher properly set, 
and baling when the hay is not 
too green but before stems get 
dry enough to break when bent. 

Johnson: Baling hay that is real- 
ly dry and, of course, the hay 
must be cut at the right stage. 

Geiger: An important step is to 
avoid knocking off the leaves so 
that you get a complete hay, prop- 
erly cured. 

Welkener: First of all good fer- 
tilization, and mowing when the 
material is young and tender. Al- 
so, be sure that the hay is well 
cured before storing. 

Jones: Do not let hay get too 
old before cutting and do not let 
hay get too dry before baling. 

Bentley: Besides mowing at the 
proper stage of maturity, I be- 
lieve that getting the hay into the 
barn as soon as possible after 
mowing is most important and the 
use.of a hay drying system makes 
this possible. 

Bowen: Getting the hay in be- 
fore the leaves get too dry and 
are lost seems to me to be most 
important for insuring good qual- - 
ity hay. 
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Do you feed hay to cows on 
pasture? 


Montavon: Yes, we feed them 
all the hay they will eat and this 
varies from practically none to 
perhaps 7 pounds per cow per day. 
It is fed in the barn during milk- 
ing. 

Harder: Our cows receive all the 
hay they will eat during the night 
in outdoor mangers. Some molas- 
ses is fed on the hay except in 
harvest season when time does not 
permit. 

Foster: Yes, we feed all the hay 
they want. This is kept in racks 
near the source of water. 

Johnson: Yes, the cows are giv- 
en what they want at milking 
time. 

Geiger: Sometimes, but not to 
those receiving chopped pasture. 
The amount fed depends on the 
pasture and is given free choice 
at the barn. 

Welkener: Our cows are given 
all the hay they want to eat, most 
of the time. Even with the best 
pasture, our cows consume large 
quantities of hay. Average 15 
pounds per day on good pasture, 
25 to 30 pounds per day on pas- 
ture not as good. This is fed in 
a 120-foot rack in a loafing barn 
in the pasture. 

Jones: Hay is kept in a rack at 
all times so they get all they want. 

Bentley: We usually feed hay 
during part of the pasture season, 
depending on how much hay we 
have on hand. This is fed in an 
open bunk between the pasture 
and water tank during the middle 


of the day. About 3 to 4 pounds 
per cow are fed. 
Bowen: We give the cows all 


the hay they will clean up. We 
feed it in bunks in the yard and 
it is also fed in the barn during 
milking time. 


When do you begin feeding hay 
to calves? What type is fed? 


Montavon: We feed the calves 
hay as soon as they will eat it. 
They usually start nibbling at 2 or 
3 weeks, and by 2 months are eat- 
ing well. The calves get the best 
alfalfa-brome-Ladino hay we have. 

Harder: Calves are offered hay 
when they are 1 week old and are 
fed the very best quality third 
cutting hay, generally baled for 
convenience in handling. 

Foster: When calves are 6 days 
old they are fed heavy, mixed, 
early-cut hay. 

Johnson: Grass hay is fed to 
the calves when they are 2 days 
old. 

Geiger: As ‘soon as the calves 
can eat it, it is fed to them. The 
same hay is fed to calves as to 
our cows. 

Welkener: When the calves are 
2 weeks old they are fed the best 
hay we make from our pasture. 

Jones: A good mixed hay, not 
alfalfa, is fed to the calves when 
they are 8 weeks old. 

Bentley: Hay is put before the 
calves soon after birth. We usual- 
ly feed them barn-finished first 
cutting. 

Bowen: Calves are fed the, best 
early cut mixed hay just as soon 
as they will eat it. 


How many years have you fed 
grass silage? How do you put 
it up? 

Montavon: 16 years. We like to 
cut grass for silage -before bloom 
or in early bloom. Usually the 
material tk . is to go in the bot- 
tom of the silo is cut with a wind- 
rower on the mower the day be- 
fore we start filling, so that it 
gets well wilted. In the bottom 
of the silo the air is pressed out 


of the silage by the material 
above, so that no spoilage occurs. 
The period of wilting is gradually 
shortened until by the time the 
last silage goes in it is fresh cut. 
About 200 pounds of ground ear 
corn is added per ton of green 
material—less if much of the wa- 
ter is wilted out of the grass. 

Harder: We have never fed 
grass silage but plan to do so next 
year. 

Foster: Perhaps 10 years—never 
have used over 20 per cent of our 
capacity for grass silage. We mow 
and windrow and cure only enough 
so that the cut mass will spring 
apart slowly when squeezed. We 
use no preservative. 

Johnson: 12 years. For the past 
two years I have hired a field 
chopper and blower. We mow 
about an hour ahead of the chop- 
per and use sodium metabisulfite, 
adding it to the grass in the auger 
blower. 

Geiger: Three years. We like 
to have about a two-hour wilt be- 
hind the mower and then pack in 
a horizontal above - the - ground 
stack. In our stacks so far we 
have used only crushed corncobs 
as a preservative and have had 
good results. In our upright silos 
we have used approximately 100 
pounds of molasses pellets per ton 
of silage and have also had good 
results, but this is more expensive. 
Frankly, I believe the secret of 
good grass silage is cutting and 
handling it at the proper stage 
and then really packing it; that is 
one thing you cannot overdo. 

Jones: Six years. We do not 
wilt our grass, but put it up green. 
We add 100 pounds ground corn 
and cob meal per:‘ton with 50 
pounds of molasses and it keeps 
very well. 

Bentley: We have used it for 
two years for yearling heifers and 
dry cows. Until this year it was 
wilted before being chopped simply 
because of the time requirement 
for mowing and raking. No pre- 
servative was added. This year we 
cut and chopped direct the entire 
first crop and placed it in our 
new type self-feeding horizontal 
silo. This was packed with a trac- 
tor and no preservative added. It 
has only been fed for a_ short 
time but looks like very good feed 
and the cows seem to like it. 

Bowen: Four years. We have 
used dried molasses preservative 
and we have put up grass silage 
without a preservative. I think 
we like it better with a preserva- 
tive and it helps the odor, too. We 
find that a silage with part timo- 
thy in the mixture does not get 
quite as rancid or bad smelling as 
all-legume. I think grass silage is 
perhaps all right as a pasture sup- 
plement in the fall. 


How do you compare grass with 
corn silage? 


Montavon: We like grass silage 
better than corn silage because it 
is less costly and is better suited 
to the needs of the dairy cow. It 
is much higher in protein, vita- 
mins, and calcium than corn silage. 

Foster: We prefer corn silage 
and use our alfalfa as hay. We 
do sometimes put up some grass 
silage but feed it only once a day 
when we use it in winter. Some- 
times late in the summer grass 
silage is the only kind left. This 
summer we were thankful that we 


had grass silage on hand for 
southeastern Michigan was very 
dry. 

Johnson: I think good quality 


legume silage makes more milk 
than corn silage. 
Geiger: They are both good, 


(Continued on page 1053) 
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You can get these two big benefits: 





FOR AS LITTLE AS $960 you can 
own an economical, labor saving Fitch- 
burg Chipper. This sturdy, portable 
machine quickly converts your woodlot 
thinnings and other waste wood into 
valuable wood chips for soil enrichment, 
mulch, poultry litter, and stable bed- 
ding. You always have an available 
supply at low cost. 


You can help your son earn $5 to $8 per 
hour custom chipping for neighbors and 
towns. A Fitchburg Chipper will quickly 
and economically clean up woodlots 
—give air and light to young trees, 






1 FREE FOLDER 
MA Gives all the facts 


Bi 2. 








Money-making sugges- 
tions, specifications, 
model numbers, dia- 
groms, USDA quotes on 
use of chips for mulch, 
litter and bedding. It's 
all in this free folder 
—send for your copy! 


tt 


low cost 
MULCH, 
LITTER, 
BEDDING 





EXTRA CASH 
for your 


witha FITCHBURG QHIPPER 


reduce fire hazards and produce valuable 
wood chips. 

Fitchburg Chippers are ruggedly built. 
They are designed by engineers for busy, 
trouble-free service. Every model, re- 
gardless of capacity, has an exclusive 
built-in feature which permits chipping 
of larger size wood without extra power. 
It’s the patented Fitchburg Safety Spring 
so essential to smooth efficient operation. 
Be sure to get all the facts today—no 
obligation of course. Just mail the handy 
coupon on this page for your free Fitch- 
burg Chipper Folder. 





Fitcueurc ENCINEERINC DORPORATION 


Dept. 312, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Please send my free Fitchburg Chipper folder. 


Name 





Address. 





Town. State 
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Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 
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FOR CATTLEMEN 


BREEDING TROUBLES 


This is the only school in the world that we know 
of where cattlemen can obtain 
breeding troubles in their own language and with 
actual demonstrations. 

Write for catalog which tells the whole story. Ask 
for the names of our students in your locality. 
Talk with them about the 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 


instructions in 


SCHOOL 


HD, 216 E. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
DATE AND LOCATION OF NEXT SCHOOLS— 
Sioux City, lowa - Martin Hotel - Dec. 14-18, 1954 


Burlington, Vt. - 
Newark, N. J. « Cariton Hotel - Jan. 11-15, 1955 


Vermont Hotel - Jan. 4-8, 1955 

















VanDale sito UNLOADER 


xox —-xt : 


GUARANTEED! 
We guarantee the VanDale to do 
the job it is designed to do—un- 
load corn or grass silage, packed 
or frozen. Every VanDale Silo Un- 
loader carries a guarantee policy. | 


= KEK 2 RSX | XSX—) 


FIRST IN SILO UNLOADERS 


— 
a’, Jeo 














PRICED UNDER 


> $1,000! « 





VanDale FARM MACHINES, Inc. 


Dept. HD-1254, Wayzata, Minn. 


UNLOADER and your Guarantee Policy. 


! | Send me your bulletin on the VanDale SILO 


RFD Route Town 


a County State 





Here's 
“LUGGING- 
POWER” 
uated 
Doesn't 
Stall 
in the 
“SHOCK 


LOAD’ 
Pinches 








4-cycle single cylinder 
3 te 9 hp. 









This Mo nigome y-Word garden tractor 
pped with electric gen- 

of operating chain sow 
mokes good 
Lugging Power"*, 


power un ea 
erator attachment ¢ 
ond other electr service, 
use of Wisconsin Engine 





2-cylinder 
7 to 15 hp. 


—— 

Here a Wisconsin single cylinder engine 
provides steady, dependable ‘lugging 
Power’ for operating a J. | 28@ portable 
elevator, carrying corn from truck to crib. 








V-type 4-cylinder 
15 to 36 hp. 





Aa: Costet ENGINES 


Ai- Cooled 
More than anything else, mechanized equipment calls for “Lugging Power” 
—the ability of the engine to keep on going under variable heavy-duty load 
conditions. When the going gets tough and the engine speed slows down, 
your Wisconsin Engine hangs on and keeps the job moving without stalling. 


Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines can be depended upon to deliver the most 
power service with the least amount of servicing and the fewest “stop-and- 
go” delays. This is the practical result of heavy-duty engineering design 
and construction and such features as: tapered roller bearings at BOTH 
ends of the crankshaft on ALL models; high tension rotary type OUTSIDE 
Magneto with Impulse Coupling for quic ck starts in any weather; positive 
lubrication and dependable AIR-COOLING at all operating temperatures. 
For the greatest satisfaction from your equipment, specify “Wisconsin 
pinch Engine Power” . available in a full range of sizes from 3 to 
J6 hp. 


This Wisconsin-powered Champion potato 
hervester, mode by Champion Corp., Ham- 


mond, tnd., is digging 200 bus. of spuds 
every 20 minutes. . . an excellent dem- 
onstration of dependable Wisconsin En- 
gine “‘Lugging Power’. 





Write jor [ree copy of Bulletin S-154. 


qu WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46 WISCONSIN 








| Waa 
Mm PRODUCTS 
B® DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 













MIXALL FEED MIXER— 








(Less Motor! ws 
ee ee ANCHOR SERUM co. 
GORDON JOHNSON EQUIPMENT CO. | ead pa spay en eos 


Dept. HDA, 2519 Madison Ave., Kansas City, Mo 








BIGGER CREAM CHECKS 







pt, WiTN YOUR TRACTOR 


Why wait for a power 
failure. Protect your farm 
and family NOW with this | 
low cost stand-by gen- 
erator Operates from 
tractor orf gas engine, 
complete with approved 
Safety switch. 





DRIED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Cows go for OMALASS sweet flavor; 
thrive on rich cane blackstrap nutri- 
ents. Dry, economical, no mess, “no 
waste. Sprinkle OMALASS on top of 
regular rations; % Ib. per head, per 
| day and see how milk production 
| goes up. Write for dairy folder. 
Free Magnetic Breeding Calculator 

if you send local feed dealer's name. 

















to | 1901 E. EUCLID 
IOWA 











BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Training a Heifer To Milk 


If properly handled, most heifers will allow 
someone to milk them without undue fuss. It 
requires patience on the part of the milker. 


by Melvin Scholl 


EVELOPMENT of the mam- 
mary system in the first-calf 


heifer, which reaches its ful- 
fillment at the time of parturition, 
is a natural process. Generally, it 
is a relief-bringing experience in 
the life of every lactating heifer. 

With the proper attitude and ap- 
proach on the part of the dairy- 
man, initiating the dairy heifer to 
the milking act can be a relatively 
simple matter. Furthermore, it can 
be accomplished without the use of 
any restraining device. Many dair- 
ymen call this “breakin’ a heifer 
to milk”; I have intentionally omit- 
ted using the team ‘ ‘breaking”. 

Patience and understanding on 
the part of the milker are very im- 
portant. This cannot be overem- 
phasized. Most heifers, if properly 
handled, will allow someone to milk 
them without undue fuss. I have 
seen many heifers allow a milking 
machine to be placed on them for 
the first time without moving a 
foot, and often without as much 
concern as a look around to see 
what it’s all about. 

If the first experiences with the 
milking process are pleasant ones, 
there should be no trouble. For 
this reason, no matter how well 
the heifer behaves when the ma- 
chine is first put on, I think it best 
to remain right with her. Some- 
times, through no fault of the ani- 
mal, the machine slips off the 
teats, and the heifer becomes 
frightened. This should be care- 
fully guarded against. 


Always be gentle... 


There are a few things to remem- 
ber that will help condition a heif- 
er for this first experience. Every 
heifer should be handled gently at 
all times by those who work with 
her so she becomes used to people. 


The author has had a lifetime of ex- 
perience working with his own Hol- 
steins, the Maytag Dairy Farms, Iowa; 
Clyde Hill Farms, Missouri, and cur- 


rently with an Iowa herd owned by Ev- 
erett Renfrow. 


Persons who do not love animals 
or who lack patience have no busi- 
ness working with dairy cattle. 

It should be reemphasized that the 
attitude of the milker is the most 
important factor that governs the 
milking habits the heifer will ac- 
quire. I admit that sometimes it 
requires a great deal of patience 
and self-restraint in training heif- 
ers to milk, but losing one’s tem- 
per will only make matters worse. 

The pregnant dairy heifer should 
be brought into the milking barn 
about two months before freshen- 
ing and handled much the same as 
the older milking animals. Special 
attention at this time will pay divi- 
dends later on. Daily brushing and 
a gentle massaging of the udder 
will soon put the heifer at ease. 


Milk soon after calving .. . 


After calving, the sooner the calf 
is removed and the milking ma- 
chine put on the heifer, the better 
it will be. The longer a calf re- 
mains with its dam the greater 
will be her distress when it is tak- 
en away and the more nervous she 
will be when she is milked. The 
sooner she lets her milk down com- 
pletely after the calf is removed, 
the quicker the swelling will dis- 
appear and the animal come to her 
milk. Tension in the udder causes 
great discomfort and uneasiness. 

There exists among dairymen a 
difference of opinion in regard to 
when the milking machine is to be 
put on a fresh cow. In my own 
opinion, if the udder is healthy and 
normal, the best results are ob- 
tained when the machine is placed 
on the animal just as soon as the 
calf is removed. Heifers properly 
introduced to a milking machine 
will milk out fast and completely 
without stripping. 

The first few times the fresh 
heifer is milked in the box stall 
with her calf, one should guard 
against getting her excited by driv- 
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ing her into her stanchion. It’s 
better if she can be milked where 
she is standing. She stands quietly 
while her calf nurses; she will 
stand still for a milker, too, if 
properly approached. It is not nec- 
essary to keep talking to her. As- 
sume the attitude that you don't 
expect any trouble with her, and 
you'll be surprised to find she won't 
give you any. 


Cows read men’s thoughts . . . 


People underestimate the uncan- 
ny “wisdom” of cows. They seem 
to be able to read men’s thoughts; 
at least they can readily sense the 
mood of the milker and they re- 
spond accordingly. 

If you do not agree with me on 
this point, let me ask you a ques- 
tion. How does a cow find her 
stanchion in a barn where there 
may be from 20 to 30 in a row? 
I have never been able to figure 
this one out. And yet I have 
known many cows to wait in the 
alley-way. even with feed in the 
mangers, for another animal to be 
driven out of her place; some will 
even bunt another cow out if she 
has taken their place. The only 
sure wav I have of knowing where 
a cow belongs is to either count 
from one end or read the name 
card above her stall; but cows can 
neither count nor read. 

Returning to the actual milking, 
if you will use the cup of your 
hand ,in milking heifers for the 
first few times, you will find them 
less likely to be irritated, especially 
if the udder is badly congested and 
the teats short. This may not be 
the most sanitary method, but 
you're not saving the milk anyway. 
Then when the milker is put on, 
be sure the heifer is properly stim- 
ulated by lightly massaging the 
floor of her udder with a warm 
towel. 


Do not leave the machine on 
longer than necessary. Properly 
stimulated, a dairy cow will have 
a complete milk let-down, and sel- 
dom experience udder troubles. The 
most important factor necessary to 
obtain a complete let-down is the 
use of very warm water. 

Each dairyman will have to fig- 
ure out for himself the best meth- 
od of keeping the water warm dur- 
ing the time it will take him to 
milk his entire herd. Any effort 
put forth in this direction will be 
well paid for; I fail to see why 
dairymen will expend much time, 
labor, and money in every other 
phase of their business, yet neg- 
lect this one small item. There is 
a safe pail heater on the market 
that is excellent for this purpose. 

The use of the strip cup for this 
purpose (to stimulate milk let- 
down) as well as for mastitis de- 
tection is a good practice. 


Two units per man... 

In this connection it might be 
well to mention that the use of two 
milking units per man is sufficient. 
The practice of running three and 
four units for one milker is not 
conducive to the best milking pro- 
cedure. 

To prevent injury to the delicate 
tissues inside the teat canal, the 
vacuum should be shut off before 
the milker is removed. All milking 
equipment should be carefully 
checked often and kept in good 
condition, and all parts exposed to 
milk must be thoroughly washed 
and sterilized. 

With a little attention to the de- 
tails outlined herein the dairyman 
can look forward to each heifer’s 
freshening, not with misgivings and 
dread, but with anticipated pleas- 
ure and interest. 





Roughage Is the Backbone of Our Ration 


(Continued from page 1051) 


providing you change your ration 
accordingly when using them. 

Jones: Grass silage, if properly 
put up, is good but I think corn 
silage is better. 

Bentley: Until this year we had 
a limited supply of grass silage in 
a small stack away from the barn 
so the cows got the corn silage 
from the silo by the barn. I’m 
not in a position to compare them, 
but believe that a variety in the 
roughage diet is desirable and will 
stimulate consumption. 

Bowen: We like corn silage 
much better than grass silage. We 
can keep more flesh on our cows 
and this tends to give us better 
production. Also, it is much easier 
to make top grade corn silage than 
grass silage. 


If you put up both corn and 
grass silage, what feeding pro- 
gram do you follow? 


Montavon: While roughage is 
the backbone of our ration, grass 
silage is the backbone of our 
roughage. By feeding a high pro- 
tein silage, with ground corn as a 
preservative, we simplify our feed- 
ing program in two ways: (a) no 
protein supplement is needed in 
the grain ration for the milking 
herd, (b) no grain is needed for 
the dry cows and the heifers over 
a year old. We assume, of course, 
that good hay is fed. Results have 
proved without question the sound- 
ness of this feeding system. 

Foster: In cold weather when 
keeping the silage is no problem, 
we have alternated feedings. 


Johnson: We feed only grass si- 
lage. 

Geiger: They are fed one at a 
time and allowances are made ac- 
cording to grain and protein con- 
tent. 


Jones: We feed both silages at 
the same time. 
Bentley: This is the first year 


we've had a large quantity of 
grass silage. We expect to feéd 
all of the corn silage to the milk- 
ing herd because of the location 
of the silo. The horizontal silo is 
located so both the milking herd 
and dry stock can eat from it. We 
will probably let the cows to it 
during the middle of each day and 
the dry stock for the remainder 
of the day and night. 

Bowen: We have tried feeding 
corn and grass silage together and 
prefer this method to feeding all 
grass. 


At what age do you begin feed- 
ing silage to calves? 


Montavon: We offer them grass 
silage as soon as they begin eat- 
ing hay. By the time they are 2 
months old they usually eat it fair- 
ly well. 

Foster: When calves are 2 or 3 
months old. 


Johnson: When calves are 1 
year old. 
Geiger: At about 6 months. 


Jones: At 6 months. 


Bentley: Usually in their sec- 
ond winter. 
Bowen: Not until they are at 


least 6 months old. THE END 


IAD) MEW Power- Matic” 


BARN CLEANER 


EQUALS SPEED 
& EFFICIENCY OF 
COSTLIEST MACHINES 


* NOT A HAND 
GUIDED SCOOP. © NO 
WALKING TO OPERATE. 





Now dairymen with even smallest herds can eliminate 
forever the dirtiest, messiest daily job on the farm with 
Clay’s amazing new cleaner. It costs no more than an 
ordinary farm size freezer. 
@ SAME UNIT CLEANS ANY SIZE BARN 
(10 TO 100 COWS). 
@ ONE MOTOR SIZE HANDLES 1-2-3 
OR 4 GUTTERS. 
@ ROPE SWITCH LETS OPERATOR STAND ANY- 
WHERE ALONG GUTTER. 
@ ONE MODEL (1 H.P. SIZE) DOES ALL THE WORK. 
LONG-LASTING HEAVY DUTY CABLE PULLS 
MANURE TO SPREADER. 
MINIMUM INSTALLATION COST. 
NOW MAKE YOUR DAIRY MODERN, PROFIT- 
ABLE. KEEP HELP HAPPIER. BARNS CLEANER. 
CLOTHES CLEANER. 
Get facts now on how easily, how economically you can 


install a Clay Power-Matic cleaner. 
CHECK & MAIL 


FREE LITERATURE couron tovav 
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CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION f 
1241 Olive St., Cedar Falls, lowa : 
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NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor's Dehornin 
Paste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, no bleeding. 402. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 12, N.Y. 





Dr. Naylor's 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 
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COMPLETE 


do it yourself 
with ZIVHOR 


true-biotic 
masti-kit 
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The new True-biotic 
Masti-Kit provides 
everything you need to 
control mastitis 
effectively. 
And the True-biotic 
Masti-Kit gives you three 
formulas —not only to 
stop mastitis; but to 
keep it under control: 
@ High potency 
Formula 1 
immediately stops 
bacterial action 


@ Formula’? brings up 
reserve of antibiotic 
fighting strength 

@ Formula 3 maintains 
stand-by guard against 
counter-attack 


Handy Masti-Kit 
contains two tubes of 
each formula plus 
sanitary disinfecting 
teat pads. Everything 
you need to control 
mastitis effectively. 


ask for the Masti-Kit by name 


ZIVCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


SOUTH SAINT JOSEPH, MISSOURI 








Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 





Ask your veterinarian... 


RID YOUR LIVESTOCK 
OF N.D.1.* AND SAVE 
MONEY DOING IT! 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure”’—and your veterinarian 
can help you rid your livestock of N.D.T. 

*Nutritional Deficiency Troubles such 

s rickets; anemia; partial paralysis; poor 
breeding, farrowing, calving; and many 
others 
* How? By including in your livestock ra- 
tion the correct Vitamineral Supplement 

Sold exclusively through the veterinary 
profession since 1915, Vitamineral Sup- 


plements are today dispensed both to aid 
in correcting and preventing nutritional 
deficiencies by more than 80% of all 
practicing licensed, graduate veterinarians. 


No medicinal claims are made for Vita- 
mineral Supplements. However, when 
they are fed in the correct proportion 
with your home-grown grains and rough- 
ages, you Can be sure that your livestock 
s getting the proper amounts of calcium, 
phosphorous, vitamins, antibiotics, iodine 
and other trace minerals necessary to 
avoid N D I 


You save money in two ways. Proper | 
nutrition for your livestock means bigger | 


profit from faster gains, greater produc- 
ition and reproduction. You also avoid the 
costly setbacks caused by N.D.T. You 
save, too, by mixing the ration yourself 

mixing with your home-grown grain 
and roughages the Vitamineral Supple- 





ment recommended by your veterinarian. 
o-oo ay ae ae oe os oe 
| Ask sour veterinarian for a FREE 
copy of the VpC-Veterinarian’s 
| Feed Book containing 70 tested | 
| > feed formulas for swine, beef, 
dairy, sheep, poultry and horses l 
i= or write to VITAMINERAL | 
| =— | PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 902, 
' Peoria, Ill | 
Geenencnanesenenenesenepanenenee and 


Dairymen’s Favorite for 


RAPID HEALING 


For Chaps, Cuts, Wire Snags, Windburn, 
Sunburn and like udder injuries there's 
nothing like BAG BALM.... Stays on 
longer, spreads right, stays antiseptic on 
contact. Great for massage of caked Bag. 
Get BAG BALM at your dealer's. 


FREE Cow Book — a treatise on 


Cow ailments by an eminent authority. 
WRITE TODAY. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville 48, Vermont 


INSIST ON 


BAG BALM 


LOADED WITH 





1 SOOTHING LANOLIN 
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by R. H. Grummer 


about 


Early Weaning? 


HERE is a dearth of informa- 
tion concerning the precise 
nutrient requirements of the 
baby pig. The researcher, the feed 
industry, and the swine grower 
have gone ahead, without all the 
basic scientific facts, and formu- 
lated milk substitutes, starters, 
and pre-starters. 

Do not interpret this as criti- 
cism, but rather as an example of 
the livestock industry demanding 
a service which we were not whol- 
ly prepared to give. Almost “over- 
night" we heard of 2-day, 5-day, 
3-week, or 5-week weaning; me- 
chanical sows and milk dispensers; 
synthetic milks; sugar coated pel- 
lets; and pre-starters. The hog 
producer became enthusiastic about 
new systems of raising pigs and 
quite suddenly he became aware 
of the importance of getting the 
pig off to a fast start. 

What used to be a small volume 
line of merchandise for the feed 
manufacturer became a big busi- 
ness. Pig starters of one sort or 
another became a competitive item 
and a good “lead” product for oth- 
er feed business. 

At the present time many ques- 
tions are unanswered — questions 
that are being raised by feed men, 
pig producers, and research men. 

The following are some general 
assumptions I am making based on 
observations in the field and on 
experimental work at the Wiscon- 
sin experiment station. 

1. Pig starters will be used 
more extensively in the future, 
both as a supplement to the moth- 
er’s milk and as a_ replacement 
for the mother’s milk, and swine 
producers will. purchase rather 
than mix their own starters. 

2. Early weaning will become 
increasingly popular. 

3. The present practical mini- 
mum weaning age is 3 weeks. 

To be sure, there are a few 
swine growers who have the fa- 
cilities and know-how for rearing 
pigs that are weaned at less than 
3 weeks of age, but the majority 
will require an older pig. 

Furthermore, there is little ad- 
vantage for extremely early wean- 
ing unless the sow can be put to 
immediate productive use. Infor- 
mation on the reproductive be- 
havior of sows whose litters have 
been weaned early is very much 
lacking. 

Disease control -vill have to be 
improved before the younger than 
3-week-old-pig can be successfully 
raised by the average hogman. 

4. A pig feeding program must 
be relatively simple. 

Hogmen are adverse to frequent 
changing of rations or to the 
blending of one ration with an- 
other. They don’t like to recon- 
stitute feeds to the liquid state 
and they object to the type of feed 
that requires frequent cleaning of 
the feeder or trough. 


5. Livestock producers are be- 
coming more cost conscious. 

While rate of gain or growth is 
highly valued by the swine grow- 
er, he is not willing to get it at 
“any price.” The good hog breed- 
ers (those most likely to use pig 
starters) often keep some kind of 
cost-of-production records. 

6. The list of ingredients in 
baby pig feeds must be relatively 
simple for widespread adoption in 
the feed industry. 

The nutrient composition of a 
baby pig formula or ration ‘s of 
primary importance, but the use- 
fulness of a nutritionally complete 
feed may be limited because of 
such factors as unpalatability, poor 
physical consistency, high cost, and 
others. 

For ‘example, as shown in Table 
1, a comparison of 4 commercial 
milk substitutes gave quite dif- 
ferent responses, although they 
were very similar in composition. 
The pigs receiving “Milk A” de- 
veloped a severe diarrhea within a 
few hours, which suggested that 
something other than a nutritional 
deficiency was responsible for the 
digestive disturbance. Three pigs 
in this lot. died within 48 hours 
of the beginning of the experiment. 
The remaining pigs recovered and 
apparently adjusted themselves to 
the feed. 

A second test revealed the same 
early antagonism. During the third 
week of the experiment an infec- 
tious type of scours invaded all 
four groups accounting for addi- 
tional deaths. At this time all the 
groups were affected about equally. 


TABLE 1 








Responses of 2-day-old Pigs Fed Commercial 
Milk Substitutes Until 4 Weeks of Age. 








No. of No.of Av. Day Feed Cost 

“Milk"’ Pigs Deaths Gain Per Lbs. 
Gain 

Lb. 

a 10 4 .28 $ .47 
B 10 1 53 -28 
c 10 2 31 .30 
Do 10 2 50 .38 





The composition of sow’s milk 
is a logical recipe for preparing a 
baby pig formula. Frequently the 
nutritional superiority of a man- 
made preparation over sow’s milk 
is claimed on the basis of a com- 
parison where the artificially-fed 
pigs were cared for under differ- 
ent circumstances than those of 
the pigs left to nurse the mother. 

Table 2 shows the results of a 
comparison between sow’s milk 
and a laboratory milk preparation 
of a semisynthetic nature. A lit- 
ter of 6 pigs was divided into 
three groups of 2 pigs each when 
the pigs were 2 days of age. One 
group was permitted to suckle the 
mother; another was fed the moth- 
er’s; and the third group was fed 
the semisynthetic product. The lat- 
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ter was made as nutritionally com- 
plete as possible. 


TABLE 2 








Comparison of Sow'’s Milk to a Semisynthetic 
Milk Product 
(2 days-4 weeks) 





No. of No. of Av. Da. 





Treatment Pigs Deaths Gain 
Lb. 

Semisynthetic 2 0 .48 
Sow’'s milk (ad. lib.) 2 te] .69 
Suckling the mother 2 ° 47 





The difference in rate of gain 
between the pigs suckling the 
mother and those fed the mother’s 
milk suggests that factors other 
than the composition of the prod- 
uct are important. In this case it 
might have been the amount con- 
sumed, a more favorable enviren- 
ment, or a combination of both. 
The semisynthetic product, which 
was designed to ke more complete 
nutritionally than sow’s milk, gave 
less response than the sow’s milk 
fed ad lib. 

Wisconsin swine producers have 
used both commercial milk sub- 
stitutes and a variety of pig start- 
ers in a program of early weaning. 
Pigs have been weaned from 1 day 
of age on up. There has been lit- 
tle success when the pigs are less 
than 3 weeks of age at the time 
of weaning. Some of the most 
often-mentioned objections to early 
weaning are pig scours, poor ap- 


petites, messy liquid products, and 
high cost of production. 

Initial investigations with 3- 
week weaning at the Wisconsin 
station used commercial products 
that are available to state swine 
growers. A reputable milk substi- 
tute and pig starter were selected 
and fed singly and in combination. 
Typical results of one such experi- 
ment are shown in Table 3. 

The pigs made the transition 
from the sow to the dry feeds 
satisfactorily. The growth rates 
were little more than mediocre and 
the cost of gain was too high. A 
later trial, using a lower cost milk 
replacer, lowered the cost of gain 
to about 17 to 18 cents per pound 
and increased the daily gain slight- 
ly. Very little scouring was evi- 
dent in either experiment and the 
mortality rate was zero, but both 
the cost and growth performance 
left something to be desired. 

Much research pertaining to the 
nutrition, disease control, and gen- 
eral management of baby pigs is 
necessary for maximum efficiency 
in swine production. 

There is every indication that 
the swine industry is drifting to- 
wards greater specialization and 
the day is probably coming when 
baby pigs will be reared artifi- 
cially in mass production. But to- 
day a feeding program must be de- 
signed for the conventional hog 
producer. It must be relatively 
simple and economical. 


TABLE 3 





Artificial Rearing of 3-week-old Pigs 








(3rd-7th week) 





Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot4 








item compared Lot 1 
Av. da. gain, Ib. 47 .46 52 54 
Feed/Ib. gain, Ib. 1.71 1.79 1.65 1.70 
Feed cost Ib. gain $ 39 $ .26 $ .24 $ .26 





Lot a, “Milk eoplacer—4 weeks. 





Lot 2. Milk replacer—-2 weeks, pig starter—2 weeks. 


Lot 3. 10 days 10 days 8 days 
Milk replacer Y% Va Va 
Pig starter Vs “a % 
Lot 4. Y% milk replacer ~~ 2 pig starter — 4 weeks. 














O's DAIRYMAN 


Here’s How To Bale Corn Stalks 


by Dale 


ORE and more, farmers are 

beginning to use rough 

farm waste materials such 
as corn stalks for bedding in their 
farm enterprises. 

At best, baling stalks is a diffi- 
cult proposition. Here’s how Mar- 
vin Ferno of Linn County, Iowa, 
harvests corn stalks. 

Last year Mr. Ferno harvested 
2,000 bales of corn stalks. The 
stalk fields were chopped with a 
stalk cutter. The stalks raked into 
windrows for a “round” baler. 


O. Hull 


Ferno found it difficult to get the 
stalks to travel up the pickup on 
his baler because they would not 
hang together. He prefers the 
round bales and found, by attach- 
ing pickup teeth from a combine 
to the slats of the baler feed 
apron, he was able to pick up all 
the stalks and to get a nice uni- 
form job of forming the round 
bales. The photograph shows how 
the spring teeth from a combine 
pickup were attached to the field 
web or apron of a baler. 
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Just what he wanted ! 
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RB. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Give mild and tasty 


Prince Albert 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


Prince Albert! Tobacco as Nature meant tobacco to be! 
The perfect Christmas gift for pipe-smoker or roll-your-owner! 


PRINCE ALBERT IS CRIMP CUT FOR COOL SMOKING, LONG BURNING 





Deeply penetrating, scientific 
formulation. One application 
usually sufficient. 
the profession for many years. 
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Ask Your VETERINARIAN | YOUR OWN BREED 
FOOT ROT OINTMENT ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to chouse from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Used by 














@ IN THE CITY 
IT’S A LAW 


@ ON THE FARM 
IT’S A MUST 


Only through pasteurization can you posi- 
tively protect your family from diseases 
spread through raw, unpasteurized milk 

such as undulant fever, typhoid fever, 
strep sore throat and polio. Just testing 
cows won't do it. City residents are pro- 
tected by laws requiring dairies to pas- 
teurize milk. You can give your family. 
this same advantage in your owao home. 


HOME 
PASTEURIZERS 


MAKE MILK SAFE TO DRINK 
etic 
EASILY, QUICKLY, AUTOMATICALLY 


Home Health Pasteurizers assure absolute 
and complete kill of all harmful bacteria, 
as evidenced by laboratory reports. No 
other as simple to use as automatic in 
operation. Doesn't give milk a “cooked” 
taste. No stirring or watching. No trouble- 
some water baths. 1 year guarantee. 
Underwriters’ Approved. 


TWO HANDY KITCHEN SIZES 


. GALLON 


FREE FOLDER Gert the facts on 


diseases milk may spread, and their 
prevention. Write— 


WATERS CONLEY COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. H Rochester, Minnesota 
(RSS RBBB Be eee eee eee ee 








ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issves. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 








they'd be singing the praises of 
sweeter-than-springtime, nutritious hay 
and silage made the MARTIN way. But, 
song of no song who feed 
Mortin-Made hoy and silage are getting 


farmers 


more meat per 
pound of feed plus BIG savings! 
Be sure YOU get in on the chorus of 
Write for full details on 


more milk per cow . 
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. fatter profits 
Martin's 2-way profit feeding plan today! 


¢ »MARTIN 
- Self-Feed Haymakers 
Silos * Arch Buildings 
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. 


MARTIN Stee! Products Corperetion 


2308 Lonaview Avenve, Mansfield, Ohio 


Send FREE Facts on 
Haymakers © Arch Bidgs. 


) Silos 


Nome. 





St. of R.F.D 
City State 
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HOLDING CORRAL showing electrically operated gate used to move 
the cattle up into the area where the sprinklers can do their work. 


Move Cows with Electricity 


by Dick 


ID you ever think of mov- 
ing your dairy cows from 
the holding corral into the 


milking barn by means of electric 
power? A number of California 
dairymen are doing just that. It 
saves milker’s time; this makes it 
possible to milk more cows per 
hour. 

Tony Santos and Bill Brum have 
developed a system that gives max- 
imum movement of animals with 
the least effort on the part of the 
milkers. 

“We consider the milking 
holding corral,” Mr. Brum 
“is just as important in many re- 
spects as the inside of the barn. 
Here the animals can become ex- 
tremely restless and difficult to 
handle. Also, the arrangement of 
the corral can be of great service 
in handling the cows as they come 
into and leave the barn.” 

This corral, designed by Brum 
and Santos, is concrete floored. It 
has two sections, one where the 
cows go before milking and an 
exit alleyway the entire length of 
the main corral. 

“The major feature of the cor- 
ral,” Brum points out, “is the ar- 
rangement to get the animals to 
move along the corral to the barn 
without the milker moving out of 
the barn. All he does is push an 
electric button and the entire rear 
section of the corral fence behind 
the cows moves up and forces them 
toward the barn. When enough 
animals have entered the barn, an- 
other push of the button stops the 
fence.” 

The corral fence is constructed 
of four-inch pipe. The back 
tion, or the area where the cows 
enter the corral, has a gate in 
the middle This entire section 
rides on the side fences on two 


barn 
says, 


sec- 


Elmore 


sets of two-roller wheels. One set 
is mounted on a crossbar at each 
end. These rollers ride on the top 
rail of the fence. 

Just outside the barn door, a 
two horsepower electric motor is 
mounted on a platform. It drives 
a wormshaft onto which a cable 
has been wound. One end of the 
cable extends down to the rear 
end section of the corral. It passes 
through a pulley mounted above 
the point where the rear section 
of the fence rests when it is in 
its proper place at the rear of the 
corral. This is then attached to 
the portable section. 

The other end of the cable 
fastens to the gate without pass- 
ing through the pulley. The motor 
can be run forward or backward 
from the switch in the barn. 

Dairymen installing such a sys- 
tem ‘have found that it is most 
ideal to have the movable unit 
measure 18 feet across with a 10- 
foot gate. The corral should be 
from 40 to 50 feet long. 

Another dairyman, Walter Eh- 
lers, has found there are advan- 
tages in having the holding corral 
become a means of automatically 
washing off the legs and under- 
sides of the cows. He set sprin- 
klers in the concrete floor and the 
cows are washed while they await 
their turn in the barn. 

“We have found;” Ehlers says, 
“that as a general rule the ani- 
mals like the sprinklers, especially 
on warm days. They do not care 
to walk along the corral with the 
sprinklers on, but if they are 
turned on after the cows are 
standing over them, they stand 
quietly. It seems to quiet restless 
animals. Milkers report restless- 
ness is at a very minimum in the 
barn.” 


SPRINKLERS operating in floor of the holding corral give the 
cows a thorough washing while waiting their turn in milking barn. 
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this famous 
TRADEMARK 
means 

dependable 
quality and 


results... 


... when you raise 
calves on 


NATIONAL 
No- Uke 
CALF FOOD 


WITH YOUR OWN GRAINS 


Generations of successful 
dairymen know National’s 
famous “calf-in-bucket” 
trademark means product 
quality—the way to raise 
herd replacements at the 
lowest cost! Start calves 
on National No-Milk Calf 
Food ... and grow ‘em 
out on National No-Milk 
Heifer Pellets. Try raising 
your calves the National 
way, using your own 
grains. You'll be glad 
you did! 
See your dealer 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


Since 1885 


FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 











| Help Prevent Infection 


Give injured, cut or chapped teats and 
udders prompt antiseptic treatment. 
Apply Spohn’s UDDER-AID. Kills 
germs on contact. Aids prompt heal- 
ing. Stays soft—easier to use. Ideal for 
massaging congested udders. Only 
$1.00 at drug stores or sent direct. 








| rem MEDICAL CO., GOSHEN, pene | 











KLEEN STALL 
COW TRAINER 
Keep your platform clean. 
Easy to install. Adjusta- 
bie. Operates on electric 
fencer. Money back guar- 
y antee. Order sample 
$3.95 postpaid. Write 
for quantity prices. 


RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 


SANITARY Dept. H, Monroe, Wis. 





Moore Bros. Purpul Wox Tect Dilators 











THE ORIGINAL ONE-TIME DILATOR 

MILLIONS SOLD EVERY YEAR SINCE 1924. 
If you are not familiar with our ‘““PURPUL" 
Wax Teat Dilators, send 10c to cover mailing 
charges and we will send you Package of 11g 
Doz. FREE. Sold By Druggists & Farm Supply 
Stores 

THE MOORE BROS. CORP., Albany 10, N. Y. 
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U. S. SECURITY BONDS. 
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Warm Your Milk House. . . 


(Continued from page 1033) 


grees were recorded a few hours 
after the milk cooling process be- 
gan. Heat obtained from the milk 
cooled in one house accounted for 
47 per cent of the total space heat 
requirements. Conversely, heat 
from milk cooled in another house 
accounted for only 13 per cent of 
total heat requirements. 

When outside temperatures 
reached a low of 14 degrees below 
zero in Boone County, inside tem- 
peratures were from 32 to 35 de- 
grees. While the outside tempera- 
ture at the Boone County farms 
was averaging 23 degrees during 
the 14-week period between De- 
cember 1, 1952, and March 8, 1953, 
the inside temperatures in the 
three houses were averaging 43, 
46, and 48 degrees. 

In general, inside temperatures 
were above 40 degrees and in spite 
of a few cold days, the winter sea- 
son was, in central Iowa, rather 
mild. 


Insulation pays dividends ... 


All of the houses studied were 
rather well constructed and insu- 
lated to some degree, ranging 
from %-inch insulation board, 2- 
inch blanket insulation, and 3% 
to 4 inches of fill type insulation. 

Although there was no attempt 
to evaluate the effect of the dif- 
ferent types of insulation used, it 
is apparent that adequate insula- 
tion can pay big dividends. For 
instance, heating costs in an un- 
insulated 10 x 12 foot frame house 
can be as much as four times great- 
er than when the house is insu- 
lated. The additional cost of in- 
sulating a house of this size with 
4 inches of insulation amounts to 
only about $40, a small portion of 
the total cost. 


Used 25 gallons of hot water... 


The amount of water used for 
washing and sterilizing utensils 
varied but with one exception, the 
average use was 25 gallons per 
day. On one farm with a limited 
farm water supply only 12 gallons 
per day were used. In two of the 
six milk houses, a commercial wa- 
ter softener was used to reduce 
water hardness problems. 

“Water hardness” means that 
there are certain undesirable min- 
erals, usually calcium and magne- 
sium dissolved in the water. And 
when high temperatures are ap- 
plied these minerals undergo a 
chemical change and form a hard 
stony coating on water heater ele- 
ments. The “harder” the water 
the faster the scale will form. The 
scale then acts as_ insulation 








“The next time hire a much small- 
er man without definite opinions 
on how to run our farm.” 


against the heat applied to the 
water heater thus reducing heater 
efficiency. 

In addition to scale reduction in 
the heaters, the soft water reduces 
the formation of milkstone on 
milking utensils. Consequently, 
bacteria count can be kept low 
with a high quality milk product 
resulting. ‘ 

When installing water softening 
equipment, it is important that in- 
sulating joints be given proper at- 
tention. For instance, all metal 
piping beyond such joints should be 
grounded, for if such parts of the 
water system are not tied together 
and to the electric system heavy 
arcs between parts may result and 
cause failure of equipment or dam- 
age to buildings. This is also true 
of other water using equipment 
such as automatic washers and 
isolated water pumps. 

After two seasons of use all of 
the cooperating farmers are well 
satisfied with this type of space 
heat for their milk house. In some 
instances, however, where a short 
off-peak heating period existed it 
was necessary to adjust the water 
heater thermostat to a higher set- 
ting in order to maintain proper 
water temperature. 

This type of heat was consid- 
ered safer, cleaner, and gave off 
less odor than the oil and coal 
heaters which two of the farmers 
had previously used. 

It required little or no attention 
on the part of the dairyman. As a 
matter of fact, on one farm a mid- 
night trip out to the milk house 
to fire the coal heater was elimi- 
nated. 

Compared to other forms of 
electrical heating equipment, the 
main advantage of using this heat- 
er is the saving which results in 
lower operating costs from low off- 
peak water heating rates. In gen- 
eral there is an operating saving 
in water heating costs on a yearly 
basis anf a space heating cost sav- 
ing on a seasonal basis. However, 
should a dairyman already have a 
water heater which is operating 
on off-peak, the saving would then 
be on a seasonal basis only. 


Check with power supplier... 


Before purchasing milk house 
heating equipment, the power sup- 


plier should be consulted in order: 
informatian regarding” 


to obtain 
the length of off-peak heating pe- 
riod available and the differential 
between regular and off-peak 
rates. Because of the higher ini- 
tial cost of these heaters, an oper- 
ating cost saving is essential. The 
rate differential should be great 
enough so as to offset the slightly 
higher first cost. 

The size of heater needed will 
depend on milk house construction, 
insulation, local climatic condi- 
tions, length of off-peak heating 
period, room and heater thermostat 
settings, amount of milk cooled 
mechanically, and other related 
factors. 

Because the primary purpose of 
the dairy water heater is to fur- 
nish hot water for sterilizing uten- 
sils, it is recommended that a min- 
imum of 11 to 14 hours of heating 
service be available. If off-peak 
hours are limited, at least 3 or 4 
hours should be provided during 
the afternoon. 

Size of tank should be purchased 
so that the water temperature 
meets local milk shed authority 
specifications. THE END 
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The Bulk Cooler that's 
10 Years Ahead! 


Milk is rapidly cooled 
to well below 40°, as- 
suring a low bacteria 
count and better milk. 
Because the coolant 
is ice-water — the 
milk cannot freeze. 
Dari-Kool tanks are 
easy toclean and may 
be sanitized with hot 
water without dam- 
age. 

Units are ready to 
LEADS IN SALES — In Wisconsin — America’s leading dairy state plug in. Nothing else 
— more Dari-Kools are in use than all other coolers combined. to buy or install. 


LEADS IN VALUE — Dari-Kool costs less to buy — less to maintain ; variety 
and operate All stainless steel construction inside and out : In a wide variety of 
sizes from 100- to 700- 


LEADS IN PERFORMANCE — Dari-Kool has a larger cooling surface ve 
than any other cooler—and does the cooling job faster for less money &4llon capacities. 
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TO TANKER 


DARI-KOOL Meets All 3A Sanitary Standards 


D FROM COM ) 1 OARI-KOUL a 











<7 SS ome ms come aor 


toads Xt thom all/ 





| DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY Dept. 91 
1444 E. Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wis. 


Please send me without obligoti plete information on 
the advantages of Dari-Kool bulk cooling. 
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Address or RFO.. 
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PORTABLE 


PALSGROVE ‘recccrs 


For ELEVATORS and SPECIAL FARM JOBS 
x . * M-3 Series 







8-Foot Loading Length 


Special Lengths and Sizes Made to Order 
Discharge 
Model Weight 
AP-203 3 ft. 
AP-838 5 ft. 
AP-839 6 ft. 
AP-840 8 ft. 
AP-841 10 ft. 





Replaces Mounted Drag : 
Hoppers on Farm Elevators 


PALSGROVE MANUFACTURING CO. &™! seine 








Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 









CASTRATE 





DEHORN 
Bloodless Method — 


SEAL OUT! 


Seal out contamination from 
your well! Eliniinate the dan- 








gerous, unsanitary frost pit 
and meet Grade A milk re- 
quirements by installing the 
new Duplex Pitless System. 
The Duplex is the most eco- 
nomical method of frost proof- 
ing your well. All the cost of a 
frost pit, as well as the trouble 
of keeping it clean and 
sanitary, is saved. 


THE ORIGINAL 
DUPLEX 22855 wn 
DUPLEX MFG. CO., Superior, Wis. 


Pumps « Pump Jacks « Water Systems 
Well Supplies « Pitless Units 











RING METHOD, TIME-TESTED 
One man, any weather. $12.50. Use 
only Elastrator rings with yellow 
mark. Rings extra : 50, $1; 100, $1 80; 
500, $7. AT DEALERS or postpaid. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY co. 
Dept. W-4, 151 Mission §t., San Francisco, California 


Daisy Cattle Markers 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 
No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.25 

per dozen. 
No. 17-—-FOR HORNS. 
Adjustable. §9.20 per * 


dozen. 

No. 88—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN. 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain, 
*$14.50 per dozen. 

Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 

GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. Cc Box 7 








' 
' 


Huntington, Indiana 
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For the merry Christmas season ahead, 


make your entire home into a 


Holiday House 


by Virginia Blodgett 


AN it be said of you as it was of Charles 
® Dickens’ immortal Scrooge, “he knew 

how to keep Christmas well’? How you 
keep Christmas in your home is the making 
of memories for your family. For Christmas 
is a time of tradition, of homey family cus- 
toms. It’s up to you to create that atmos- 
phere of holiday festivity that leaves a warm 
glow in the hearts of family and friends. 

Don’t always discard the old to make way 
for the new. The slightly tarnished angel 
that’s graced the top of your Christmas tree 
for more seasons than you can count is often 
more to be cherished than a bright and shiny 
new one. The rather bedraggled baubles that 
you put away carefully from year to year 
have a certain sentiment the most expensive 
new tree ornaments can never equal. 

But you can add lustre to your old tree 
ornaments and house decorations by adding a 
few new ones each year. It’s easy to achieve 
a happy balance between the old traditions 
and a bright, new look. 

Start at your front door for a true holiday 
spirit. 





as 
ong 
a 





ANOTHER MERRY WELCOME. Paint your own 


bright designs on ordinary star-shaped cookie 
cutters; hang from painted bushel basket rim. 


DAIRY FARM HOME 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Photos—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 





PAINTED PLYWOOD PANEL for your front door is gay way 
tc welcome holiday guests. May be stored from year to year, 


The door pictured is decorated with a ply- 
wood panel that can be taken down and 
stored from year to year. The design is done 
in simple, basic strokes. A color suggestion 
is red for the background, white robes, and 
blue wings for the angels. Yellow is an ef- 
fective color for the stars and brush-written 
welcome. 

Another large-scale door ornament could 
be a life-size Santa made of red and white 
oil-cloth with cotton batting beard and eye- 
brows. , 

Or “gift-wrap” your front door in wide red 
oil-cloth ribbon, tied in a mammoth bow. At- 
tach a big white card, “To you, from all of 
us, Merry Christmas!” 

A front door with sound effects adds a 
cheery note. Tuck a few bells in your door 
ornament or hang them with a red ribbon 
from the door knob. Or use a long band of 
sleigh bells—an attractive door ornament in 
itself. 

You might spotlight a pretty front door 
ornament with a small floodlight concealed in 
the shrubbery near the door. Or frame the 
door in strings of colored tree lights. Your 
outdoor tree lights will look brighter if you 
reflect each one with a circle of aluminum 
foil. Simply cut a circle with a hole in the 
center for each light. 

Candlelight and Christmas go together, so 
put the soft glow of candles to good ad- 
vantage. Cathedral type candles burning low 
in small colored glasses are ideal for window 
sills; they give a lovely light both from in- 
side and out. Group them on a mantel to 
good effect, too. 

A jumbo-size candle that can be burned 
throughout the season even for more than 
one Christmas, could become a family custom. 
Make a ceremony of lighting it at Christmas 
Eve dinner, perhaps. (Better blow it out at 
bedtime though, and whenever you’re away 
as a fire precaution.) 

The many greeting cards you receive 
through the holidays can become an important 
part of your decorations. 

If you have a fireplace, you could string or 
pin the cards on a long red ribbon and tape 
the ribbon along the mantel in a swag ef- 
fect. Or hang ribbons from the mantel at 
either side of the fireplace opening. Staple 
or pin the cards up and down their lengths. 


Christmas cards are ideal for decorating 
windows. If you have the many-paned type 
of windows, cellulose tape one card in each 
square of glass. Or create panes on an ex- 
panse of glass with strips of colored tape. 

But, by all means, do something decorative 
with your pretty Christmas cards! They de- 
serve a better fate than being left in a hap- 
hazard pile on a desk or table. 

A true holiday house appeals to the sense 
of smell, as well as sight and sound. The 
wonderful aroma of Christmas cooking and 
baking will do a big part in giving a house a 
festive fragrance. 

Add the scent of pine with a lavish use of 
pine boughs in your decorating. Use them in 
swag fashion down a stair rail, across the 
tops of windows and doors, or along a mantel. 

You needn’t confine Christmas to the liv- 
ing room. Make a holiday centerpiece for 
your dining room table and eat family din- 
ners in the dining room by capndle-light in- 
stead of in the kitchen if that’s been your 
everyday custom. 


Paint a washable “Joyeux Noel” across the. 


top of the bathroom mirror. Let the children 
cut out paper snowflakes and paste them in 
the bathroom window panes. Tie a red ribbon 
around the clothes hamper with a sprig of 
evergreen in its bow. 

Pin back the kitchen and bathroom curtains 
with sprigs of holly, rather than the custom- 
ary tie backs. Tie a red ribbon around the 
cookie jar with a gingerbread man in its bow. 

Decorate your back door as well as the 
front. After all, it’s the one the family prob- 
ably enters most. It needn’t be as lavish as 
your front door decoration. A pine bough and 
a fat red bow would serve the purpose. 

Make a tiny Christmas tree for a bedside 
table (especially if there should be an invalid 
in the house). Decorate the branches of a 
pine bough with tiny Christmas tree balls, or 
use small bows of red ribbon. A piece of 
clay, wrapped in aluminum foil could serve as 
a standard for the “tree.” 

If it’s traditional to hang mistletoe in your 
front hall, hang it as the “clapper” for a 
decorative bell you can fashion from chicken 
wire. Form a circle of chicken wire into 
shape and give it a coat of paint. Tie the 
mistletoe inside the bell and hang with bright 
ribbon from a light fixture. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HRISTMAS is just around the 

corner and every homemaker 

is asearch for ideas for the 
festive occasion. 

I drove out to our county home- 
makers’ Christmas Fair, back in 
late October, looking for pretty, 
hand-made things to tell you 
about. 

Ornaments and centerpieces 
made of Styrofoam (that crisp, 
bubbly stuff you buy in various 
shapes at novelty counters) were 
about the newest ideas I saw, 
though I don’t call them exactly 
home-made items. You must buy 
the basic material, which is the 
Styrofoam, and the glitter and se- 
quins and beads to trim it. By the 
time you’re done, you’ve spent a 
small fortune, for it’s all expensive. 
The good thing about it is that it 
Jasts a long time; I’m still using 
pieces I bought five years ago. 

I saw a pretty centerpiece made 
of dried milkweed pods from which 
the silks had been removed. The 
poinsettia-shaped pods were paint- 
ed in flat colors of white, red, and 
pastel, Arranged in a low bowl 
with greens, they would be very 
effective. 


In the apron section, organdy 
predominated and Christmas red 
was most popular. One circular 
skirted apron had big round 
clumps or medallions of the ma- 
terial gathered into a_ circular 
shape, just where the apron and 
band joined. This gave the wearer 
a fluffy, big bow appearance in the 
middle-back that was festive and 
gay. Apron and circular gathers 
were bound in white bias tape. 
Christmas green organdy makes 
equally effective holiday aprons. 

If you're artistic, you might 
want to try this: Take a piece of 
red plastic (not the transparent 
kind; oil cloth might be used); cut 
tablecloth size and decorate in 
white with poster paint. The one 
I saw at the fair had a scroll bor- 
der of holly and poinsettias. In 
the center was a wreath with the 
family name painted inside. It was 
very effective with the white on 
red; it might be reversed, I should 
imagine, red on white or white on 
green. 

* ¢ °¢@ 

Pastels have become increasingly 

popular in Christmas decorating 


in the last few years, but I still 
have not been converted to them. 
Fer my money, red and green are 
still the colors that most truly 
create the traditional atmosphere 
of the season. A house decorated 
tastefully with spicy greens, rich, 
red satin bows, and white candles 
says “Merry Christmas” to all who 
step within. / 

I replaced six-year-old chintzes 
with white antique satin last 
spring, so I won’t have the hodge- 
podge color problem that I’ve 
struggled with in former years. 
My house is small and my window 
draperies were in earth colors of 
olive greens and brick, with a 
touch of bright coral here and 
there. They just didn’t fit into 
any Christmas decorating scheme 
I ever worked out, so last year I 
took them down for the holidays. 

Taking up the same space they 
occupied on the traverse rods, I 
suspended red, green, and silver 
balis on narrow ‘red ribbons, of 
graduated lengths. At the top I 
tied a double spray of long-needled 
pine with a rich red bow. The job 
was slow and painstaking, but the 
effect was admired by all guests, 
especially at the big window on 
whose panes I attached fiber-glass 
snowflakes that you buy in a 
package at the dime store. See 
drawing below. 

Maybe that’s an idea you'll want 
to try. Teen-aged daughters 
should love doing it as a project. 

* 2s 

Here’s a super Christmas salad 
that is very simple to make. Dis- 
solve 1 package of cherry flavored 
gelatin in 2 cups hot water mixed 
with the juice from a No. 2 can 
of dark, sweet, pitted cherries in 
heavy syrup. Allow to set till 
thick and syrupy; then add the 
pitted cherries. Pour into a ring mold 
(for extra fancy, use a Christmas 
tree mold, available in most hard- 
ware stoves) and chill till firm. 

Unmold on crisp lettuce leaves. 
Serve with a dressing of half may- 
onnaise and half whipped cream 
to which a few drops of almond 
or 1 tablespoon of rum or sherry 
flavoring has been added. (There 
is no alcohol in the flavorings, of 
course.) A half cup of chopped 


nuts may be added to the gelatin, 
with the cherries, 
touch, 


for an extra 
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PICTURE WINDOW becomes a Holiday window with colored orna- 
ment drapes, long-needled greens, bows, and fiber-glass snowflakes. 
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Now! New Improved 





VEL CLEANS 





MILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner...Faster...Easier! 





HIGH-QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Only clean milking equipment 
will deliver Grade A milk—give 
you higher profits. New, im- 
proved VEL does an excellent 
cleaning job, no matter how 
hard the water. New VEL is 
not a soap—contains no alkali. 
Vel is a neutral detergent or 
wetting agent 
recommended 
by leading agri- 
cultural schools 
and milk sani- 
tarians. 







*VEL is the 
trade-mark of the 
Colgate- Palmolive 

Company 














‘DETERGENT BURN’ TO HANDS WITH VEL. 








YES! OUR MILK QUALITY'S IMPROVED 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO VEL... AND 
SO HAVE MY HANDS! THERE'S NO 





FOR MILKING EQUIPMENT OR DISHWASHING 
VEL’S “HAND HEAT TEST” shows how fo help 
avoid ROUGH, RED HANDS! 


Dip hands in water. Then put a tablespoonful of any leading washday 
detergent in one hand — put a tablespoonful of VEL in the other. 





Feel the heat 


With any leading wash- 
day detergent you feel 
heat, indicating pres- 
ence of irritating alka- 
lis and chemicals that 
cause“Detergent Burn”! 





Feel NO heat 


VEL makes 
dishes shine 
WITHOUT 
WASHING 
OR WIPING! 


@ Just soak and rinse 
- «+ If a bit of food 
clings, a touch of the 
dishcloth gets it off! 


With Vel you feel no 
heat because Vel con- 
tains NO irritating al- 
kalis or harsh wash- 
tub chemicals to cause 
“Detergent Burn”! 
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Ne. 2925 
arotes — flared 
two weskits 
necked the 
lared Sizes 


Smart 
skirt 
one squore- 
other col- 
10 te 20 


sep- 
ond 


Size 16: Skirt, 2 yds. 54- 
in. Collared weskit, 1 yd 
54-in. Saquere-necked wese- 
kit, 1 yd. 54-in 


No. 2205 
cone-shaped 


medium, large 
sizes 


No. 2195 


pockets 

coot for extra 
6 to 14 

yds. 35-in 
35-in 


Pretty 
hes square neckline, 
pockets 
and extra-large 
Medium: 3% yds. 35-in. 


Petticoat, 


Young girl's dress 
hes bwtten-front, 
its own pretty 


easy 


fullness. 


Size 8: Dress, 3% 
Ye yee. 


cover-all 
interesting 





Neo. 2951. Simple panel-front jump- 
er hos square neckline, easy skirt. 
Se smert teamed with tailored blouse. 
Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: Jumper, 3'% 
yds. 54-in. Blouse, 1% yds. 39-in. 


No. 305). Half-sizers! Easy-to- 
make bosic dress especially designed 
for the shorter, fuller figure. Sizes 
14% to 26%. Size 16%: 3% yds. 


> 
_ 
,* 


- 
a a Hots. 
pieto 
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No. 2730. Detail at shoulder 
and hips adds distinction. Sizes 
12 to 20. Size 16: With con- 
trasting cuffs and collar, 2% yds 
S4-in. Y yd. 35-in. 

Ne. 2194 Two aprons—one 
pattern! You'll enjoy making 
these pretty party aprons as gifts 
and for yourself. One size. Style 
with high weoistband, 2% yds 
35-inch. Scalloped style, 1% 
yds. 35-in. 















No. 230. This cuddly 
little doggie will delight 
any child at Christmas 
time. So easy-to-make, 
teo; 7-in. size. Complete 
instructions included = in 



















Small, 


patch 
pertti- 
Sixes 





Pattern Nos. 





Size 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 
$ —__——for patterns, 25¢ each. 

$__________fer Fall-Winter Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 
NAME RFD 

city FORE eee 

















Bake 
Your 


Gifts 


by Marian Pike 





CHERRY CORDIAL 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





CHIFFON is an excellent 


way to say, “Merry Christmas” to special friends. 


ROM our house to your house 
F is a fine tradition to begin 

this year. Pictured is a pink 
and white dream cake that is rich 
as a butter cake and light as an- 
gel food. Packaged pretiily, it 
makes a delightful gift. Make a 
holiday plate for the cake by cut- 
ting a cardboard circle an inch 
larger around than the cake. Cov- 
er the circle with aluminum foil 
or Christmas wrapping paper. 


Cherry Cordial Chiffon Cake 


Preheat oven 325 degrees F. 
(slow moderate.) 

Step 1. Measure and sift togeth- 
er into mixing bowl: 

2\4 cups sifted cake flour 

1'4 cups granulated sugar 

8 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt. 

Make a well and add in order: 

'’% cup salad oil 

5 unbeaten egg yolks 

14 cup maraschino cherry juice 

% cup cold water. 


Beat until smooth with spoon, 
or electric mixer on medium speed 
1 minute. 

Step 2. Measure into large bowl: 

1 cup egg whites (7 or 8) 

', teaspoon cream of tartar 

Beat until whites form very 
stiff peaks. 

(Electric mixer on high speed 
takes 3 to 5 minutes.) Do not un- 
derbeat. Egg whites are stiff 
enough that when a rubber scraper 
is drawn through them it leaves 
a clean path. 

Step 8. Pour egg yolk mixture 
gradually over beaten egg whites, 
gently folding with rubber scraper 
just until blended. Do not stir. 

Mix together: ', cup very thin- 
ly sliced and finely chopped, well- 
drained maraschino cherries 

% cup very finely chopped nuts. 

Sprinkle over top of batter, 
gently folding in with a few 
strokes. 


Pour into ungreased tube 


pan, 10 x 4 inches, immediately. 
Bake at 325 degrees F. for 65 to 
70 minutes, until top springs back 
when lightly touched. Frost with 
a good, high icing and decorate. 

This is the recipe for the con- 
fection pictured below: 


Candy Cake 


15 cups puffed rice 

1 cup coarsely chopped peanuts 
1 cup crushed peppermint candy 
1 cup suger 

1 cup light corn syrup 

% cup water 

4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons butter 


Heat cereal in a pan in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.) 10 
minutes. Pour into large greased 
bowl and mix with peanuts and 
peppermint candy. 

Combine sugar, corn syrup, wa- 
ter, and salt in a saucepan; cover 
and bring to a boil; uncover and 
cook until a few drops in cold wa- 
ter form a firm ball (245 degrees 
F.) 

Add butter, stirring until com- 
bined. 

Mixing quickly, gradually 
cooked syrup over puffed rice. 

Pack into greased 10-inch tube 
pan. When cool, turn out on plate. 
Decorate with candied fruits and 


pour 


nuts. Slice and serve as a confec- 
tion. 
Other Bake Your Gifts Ideas 


If you're good at baking fancy 
breads, this is your chance. Shape 
sweet bread like a wreath or put 
it in a star, tree, or lamb mold. 

Ice it and decorate with a fes- 
tive touch. Deliver it late in the 
afternoon a few days before Christ- 
mas (ahead of the rush). A phone 
call in advance to shut-ins or 
neighbors to tell them what’s com- 
ing will tip them off so they will 
prepare a simple meal for supper 
with your gift as the highlight. 





THIS CANDY CAKE is a combination center piece and confection. 





HOARD'S DAIKYMAN 


Either siice it and serve, or give it to a family with children. 
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Universally Approved 


FOR SAFETY 
AND FLAVOR! 
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Only the 


SAFGARD 


PRES-VAC 
Milk and Cream 
| PASTEU RIZER 


assures completely 
safe milk with natural 
et flavor. This has been 


MODEL P-3000 proved by phosphatase and 
fob. factory $9750 other scientific tests made by 


the Dairy Technology labo- 
on a oy ratories of a prominent uni- 

versity 
The SAFGARD'S faster pressurized heating 
and complete a//-over water bath thoroughly 
destroy all harmful bacteria. Vacuum-sealed 
cooling keeps in all the natural flavors and 
health-giving vitamins. One year guarantee. 
Ask your dealer for the SAFGARD Pas- 
teurizer. For FREE descriptive circular write 
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**No use hanging around, Gwendolyn, 
BURLAP feed sacks 
won't burst when wet!’’ 


FREE. Get cash for used burlap bags or 
make beautiful, useful burlap handicraft 
articles. Write for booklets. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CALL YOUR CATTLE 
Kalle Koller AUTO oe) 


PIGS AK 


wl ne ue ss 


GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 
Shipment, Dehorning 


Bellows Like a Butt=Cottte 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 














witw 
THE NEW 






time-saver for livestock in 

dustry, Easily installed on 

car—truck. Deep penetrat 

ing tone carries for miles, Complete with 
Imitates any cattle sound Steering Post 
Great novelty horn, too. If Control Lever 
your dealer can t supply 

you, order direct and send eto eueea 
us his name. Send check, 

M.O., €.0.D. Money back 


95 — 
if not satisfied. Dealer in $10 aid. 
quiries invited, ($2 below ne. list) 


Kattle Kaller Div., 1907 So. 20th St., Omaha, Nebr, 








NEED EXTRA INCOME? 
Farmers or retired farmers. Sell a complete line * 
of Field Seeds. Age immaterial, but you must 
have initiative, like to meet people. A knowledge 
of dairy farming is heipful. needed. Farming 
experience an asset on this job, which has par- 
ticular appeal to resent and former Gardner 
customers—folks have learned from experi- 
ence the extra value represented by the time- 
tested Growmore line of Field Seeds. M 
territories open. Write ad givivg past 
experience and referenc 
GARDNER ones co., INC., 
P. ©. Box 937, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


TAX PROBLEMS? 


this year figuring your own Fed 








Save money 


eral Income Tax It isn’t difficult--rot when 
you have special Doane Agricultural Digest 
reports to help you. Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES covering changes in the 1954 tax 


program! Doane Agricultural Service, inc., 
Box 139, 5142 Delmar Bivd., St. : ouls 8, Mo. 
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by H. H. Alp 


What Does It Cost To 
Produce Eggs? 


EEPING accurate, detailed 
records is not one of the 
most pleasant pastimes. 


However, accurate records are es- 
sential to a successful business. 
Any simplification of the job is al- 
ways interesting and tempting. In 
this connection, Cornell University 
(New York) has developed a for- 
mula for estimating the cost of 
producing commercial eggs. 


Estimating Cost of Egg Production 


the feed needed, W is the average 
live weight, and E is the number 
of eggs the hen lays during the 
year. 

Applied to a 5-pound hen, laying 
105 eggs a year, the above formula 
would work out, as follows: 

Feed for a year would equal 
25 + (8x5 = 40) + (105 = 15) or 80 
pounds. 7 

Since a 5-pound hen uses 65 











Average Annual Cost Cents 
ee 7.2 pounds x 41%¢ (price per pound) = 32.4 
ae -11 hour x 82¢ (value per hour) = 9.0 
Depreciation .3.5% x $1.43 (farm value per bird, live weight) r= 4.0 
Other costs ...... 13% of total of feed, labor, and depreciation costs = 5.9 
1953 annual average cost of producing one dozen eggs .....................0.c00s 51.3 





Average monthly cost... 


To estimate the cost of egg pro- 
duction in any one month, substi- 
tute in the formula above the 
pounds of feed and hours of labor 
for the desired month as listed in 
the table below: 


pounds of feed a year just for 
maintenance and activity, only 15 
pounds, or about one-fifth of the 
total feed, would be left for egg 
production. 

A hen of the same weight laying 
140 eggs in a year would need the 








Labor 





Feed Labor Feed 
Month Lbs. Hrs. Month Lbs. Hrs. 
January 7.3 0.10 July 6.5 0.11 
February 7.3 0.10 August 6.9 0.11 
March 7.2 0.11 September 8.0 0.12 
April 6.8 0.11 October 8.6 0.12 
May 6.4 0.11 November 8.6 0.12 
6.1 0.11 December 7.7 0.10 





This formula is a good guide for 
estimating cost per dozen eggs 
produced. Don't let the 51 cents a 
dozen scare you. While it is ac- 
curate for a given set of condi- 
tions, it, does not mean that egg 
production costs are generally 51 
cents a dozen. 

Use this formula as a yardstick, 
and supplement it with figures tak- 
en from your own records. There 
is no substitute for a good set of 
records. You will never plug a leak 
unless you can find the hole. 


Another feed formula ... 
(University of Illinols) 


F>=25+ (8xW) + (E +7) ft 
+ In this formula F represents 


same amount of feed for main- 
tenance and activity (65 pounds) 
but would have to have 20 pounds 
more (140 + 7) for eggs. In this 
case, one-fourth of the feed would 
go into egg production. 

If 210 eggs were the year’s pro- 
duction, 30 pounds of feed (210 

7) would have to be added to 
the 65 pounds for maintenance and 


activity. In this case one-third of 
the total feed would go for egg 
production. 


So, while high egg production 
takes more feed, the feed brings a 
greater return in terms of eggs 
than the same amount fed when 
production is low. 





Research Notes 


Recently the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment station conducted trials 
on the effect of feeding White 
Leghorn pullets single cereal grains, 
and a combination thereof, in all- 
mash rations. 

All-mash rations 
ther ground corn, 
ground wheat, or a combination 
of all three, were fed to four 
groups of White Leghorn pullets 
(17 to 20 pullets per group) in a 
reversible type of feeding trial. 

For a period of two weeks, each 
group was fed each of the four ra- 
tions in rotation. 

An adjustment period of cone 
week was allowed at each change 
of feed before data were recorded. 
The pullets were weighed at the 
start and end of each two-week 
feeding period. All eggs laid during 
the last seven days of each two- 


containing ei- 
ground oats, 


week period were measured for 
shell thickness and_ standing-up 
quality of egg white. All averages 
are unweighted. 

The results would seem to indi- 
cate that the corn ration, the 
wheat ration, and the mixed ration 
give comparable results in every 
respect except for a slightly lower 
efficiency of feed utilization by the 
last. Egg size, shell thickness, and 
standing-up quality of egg white 
were the same for all rations. 

Egg production and efficiency 
of feed utilization were definitely 
inferior when oats constituted the 
sole cereal in the ration. These 
results probably reflect the inabili- 
ty of the pullets to consume enough 
of this bulky diet to maintain a 
satisfactory rate of lay. 





Clean nests mean fewer dirty 
eggs. 





«+-far more effective 
on ice or snow 
than any tire treads! 





‘TRACTION 
YOU CAN 
TRUST 


Weed V-Bar Tire 
Chains stop you 
shorter...keep you 
moving befter in 
deep snow 


e Farm trucks and cars need 
WEED V-Bar Tire Chains to 
prevent skids and crashes... 
to keep you rolling when snow 
would stop bare-tired wheels. 
to help you climb slippery hills. 

WEED CHAINS have V-Bars, 
slanted left and right for bal- 
anced traction. 288 or more 
steel gripping points give you 
traction you can trust when you 
need it. Ask your dealer for WEED 
V-Bar Tire Chains... now! 

New Zip-On 


Appliers save 
you time and 





trouble. Buy EASIER 
them when you To 

buy your WEED 

V-Bar Tire | PUT ON! 
Chains. And ented 
do it soon! 


American Chain & 
Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. In 
Canada: Dominion 
Chain Company, Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


=_ 





TIRE CHAINS 
1904-1954 
Intentionally Better for 50-Years ! 














BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Feed Calves Grain Early 


‘ALF starters are necessary to pro- 


“ vide proper nutrients with limited 


whole milk and milk replacement feed- 
ing systems. Calf starters are not necessary 
where liberal amounts of whole milk or 
where liquid skim milk, buttermilk or whey 
are fed. You may start your calf on whole 
milk and then encourage the calf to eat dry 
calf starter and quality hay as soon as pos- 
sible. 
The amount of milk fed is reduced gradu- 
ally until the calf is on starter and hay ra- 


tion by 8 to 10 weeks of age. 

Top quality roughage is important. Be 
careful not to wean from milk until the 
calves are thrifty and eating dry feeds well. 
The limited whole milk feeding schedule de- 


scribed in the previous issue is a guide to 
follow. 

Calves are born with a _ non-functional 
rumen. With the limited milk feeding plan 
a rapid change to ruminant function is en- 
couraged. The adjustment to dry feeds by 8 


to 10 weeks of age is helped by having a 
palatable starter. The texture of the starter 
feed, as well as the composition, will improve 
palatability. Calves prefer coarse feeds to 
finely ground ones, so use crushed and coarse- 
ly cracked grains. 

The starter mixture should contain about 
20 per cent protein, which means a rather 
high per cent of protein concentrate feeds. In 
order to keep the energy and digestibility 
high, the starter must be low (not over 6 
or 7 per cent) in fiber. 

Many successful calf starter mixtures are 
being used. Recent trends are toward simple 
rather than complex mixtures. Basic ingre- 
dients are corn, oats, and soybean oil meal. 
Steamed bone meal and trace mineralized salt 
are important and Vitamin D supplement is 
recommended. Many commercial starters are 
on the market and should be used as directed 








am 


GRAIN FEED, coarsely ground, can be fed to 
calves when they are 8 to 10 weeks of age. 


by the manufacturer. Two typical starter 


rations are: 


1. - 

Ground yellow corn 300 Ibs. 500 Ibs. 
Ground or crushed oats 300 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 
Wheat bran 100 lbs. 

Linseed oil meal 100 Ibs. 

Soybean oil meal 100 Ibs. 300 Ibs. 
Powdered skim milk 100 Ibs. 

Trace mineral salt 10 lbs. 10 Ibs. 
Irradiated yeast YY, Ib. 1, Ib. 
Steamed bone meal 20 Ibs. 


Ration 1. offers more variety, and an ani- 
mal protein but recent trials indicate the two 
rations are about equal. Yellow corn and 
quality hay help supply provitamin A. A 
Vitamin A supplement may be added. Start 
calves on this feed at 1 week of age and 
when they are eating about 4 pounds of 
starter daily, make a gradual change to a 
lower protein growing ration. This wiil be at 
about 3 months of age. 

—R. P. Niedermeier. 
—J. W. Crowley. 





Select Pigs with Care 


OWS, gilts, and boars used for 

breeding should come from hog 

families with good records as produc- 

ers. The 4-H and F.F.A. swine project mem- 

bers may well ask: “What can I expect of a 
good producer?” 

Too often we place all the emphasis on 


large litters. Actually you should consider 
these other factors as being equally im- 
portant 

Sows must have nursing ability to raise 


pigs to a desirable weight. 

Pigs must be growthy and healthy if gains 
between weaning and market are to be made 
economically. 

Because sows differ widely in their ca- 
pacity as producers, it is vitally important 
that you keep records on your herd. Pigs 
out of good sows are worth keeping, but too 
often the pigs with valuable inheritance 
characteristics are lost in the shuffle of the 
herd. Consequently, if you wish to manage 
your hog production carefully, your records 
should clearly identify each pig by ear notch- 
es. In this way the value of each sow and 
her offspring can be judged accurately. 

There are three different steps to follow 
if your 4-H and F.F.A. hog project members 
are to have dependable records: 

1. Identify the pig by ear notching as soon 
as possible after farrowing. (An ear notcher 
is standard equipment for the hog raiser, and 


ordinarily it can be purchased at any farm 
supply store.) At culling time such a system 
makes it possible for you to identify each pig 
quickly and surely by knowing to which sow 
the pig belongs. 

2. Jot down brief, but important facts 
about each litter. These facts provide infor- 
mation which forms a good basis for selection 
of individual pigs. 

3. Weigh pigs at 5 months of age. The 
rate of gain is very important and can only 
be determined by weighing the pigs. A good 
rate of gain indicates a hog which is thrifty 
and puts pounds on in a profitable relation- 
ship to the feed consumed. —F. J. Giesler. 
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“Hey, Mom, it’s Santa Claus.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Market Eggs Frequently 


ARKET eggs as frequently as pos- 

sible, preferably at least twice a 

week. Hold them before marketing at 

a temperature of 50 to 60 degrees F. and a 
relative humidity of 70 to 80 per cent. 

Probably you have a cool basement or cellar 
that can be used as an egg room. It should 
be free of odors that might be picked up by 
the eggs. Eggs take up musty odors from 
their surroundings very readily. 

After being brought into the cellar room, 
eggs will cool more quickly if spread out in 
a tray than if left in the basket. 

If you don’t have a cellar available, sink a 
section of large tile into the ground on the 
north side of a building to make a holding 
place, or if you need more space, build a 
small outdoor cellar of concrete, brick, or 
tile, covered over with a fill of dirt and 
opening on the side of a hill or bank. It 
should be provided with a door which can be 
closed tightly. Such “cellars” are sometimes 
made just large enough for one or two cases 
of eggs. 

Eggs should be packed in cases only after 
they have had plenty of time to cool down 
to 50 or 60 degrees F. If tight fiber-board 
cases are used, be sure the shells are reason- 
ably dry when packed. Moisture may con- 
dense on the shells in a cool cellar, and if 
the eggs are then packed into a tight case, 
the moisture can’t escape, but remains on the 
shells and favors penetration of bacteria. 

—H. R. Bird. 





How Weeds Cause Losses 


WEEDS cause losses on our farms 

in dozens of different ways. Prob- 

ably the biggest loss is due to reduc- 

tions in crop yields. When weeds are numer- 

ous they use part of the water, soil nutrients, 

and sunlight that the crop plants should 

have. If the crop plants are forced to share 

their supply of these materials, they don’t 
grow well. 

Sometimes the reduction in yields of grain 
or forage isn’t very great. At other times 
the weeds may cause a loss of many bushels 
of grain or tons of hay per acre. 

When you cultivate a field to rid it of quack 
grass, the cost of the operation should be 
charged as a loss to weeds. Most of the cost 
of cultivating corn is really a loss due to 
weeds too. When weeds occur in vegetable 
crops,.the cost of controlling them by hand 
weeding may be so high that the crop cannot 
be produced at a profit. 

Weeds cause losses by reducing the quality 
of farm crops and animal products. If dairy 
cows eat wild garlic or stinkweed, the milk 
produced cannot be sold for food purposes. 

Seed balls of lamb’s-quarters and redroot 
are so moist they frequently cause harvested 
grain to heat in storage. 

The fleeces of sheep clotted with burdocks 
and cockleburs are discounted when sold. 

A number of weeds are poisonous to live- 
stock. White snakeroot may cause a disease 
known as trembles. Water hemlock is ex- 
tremely poisonous and usually kills animals 
that eat it. Whorled milkweed and bracken 
fern are not as poisonous, but cause the un- 
wary animal to be sick and unthrifty. 

Poison ivy is a weed that causes poisoning 
of many persons each year. Nettles also may 
cause great discomfort when they contact the 
skin. Another type of poisoning is hay fever. 
It is caused by ragweed and other plants that 
produce a light pollen blown about by the 
wind. 

And, of course, we shouldn’t forget weeds 
in golf courses, cemeteries, and other grassy 
spots. These and many other weed problems 
result in some loss in nearly every operation 
we follow on a farm. —K. P. Buchholtz. 
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Calves Prefer Pelleted Hay 


Are your calves lazy? Do they prefer pre- 
chewed feeds rather than hay in long form? 


by K. E. Gordner and W. F. Akers 


AIRYMEN have always 
D known that calves, as well 
as cows, prefer hay of good 

quality, but it has only recently 
been noted that calves show a dis- 
tinct preference for hays which 
have been pelleted, or even ground, 
over hay in the long form. 

Studies at the University of Ili- 
nois indicated that calves ate more 
than twice as much hay when it 
was pelleted, and consumed nearly 
40 per cent more hay when it was 
ground. The exact reason for this 
preference is not easily understood. 
It is quite apparent that the pel- 
leted hay is more concentrated and 
weighs a great deal more per unit 
volume than the other forms. 

This leads to the assumption 
that calves may be able to hold 
more of this hay. It may be that 
calves find a difference in the pal- 
atability of these forms of hay 
and actually prefer the flavor of 
the hay after it is ground or after 
being subjected to the heat and 
pressure of pelleting. 


More hay—less grain... 


The accompanying table shows 
that dairy calves which were fed 
long hay ate, on the average, 114 
pounds of alfalfa hay during their 
first 16 weeks of life. This rate of 
hay consumption is fairly typical 
of hay intakes observed on calves 
in other experiments at Illinois, 
when breed differences are consid- 
ered. Calves receiving the same 
cutting of hay in the chopped form 
ate 126 pounds and the calves on 
ground hay consumed 152 pounds 
per calf. 

The real “hay-burners” were the 
calves getting the hay which had 
been ground and pelleted. They ate 
268 pounds of the hay pellets per 
calf! This rate of hay consumption 
is quite phenomenal. These calves 
certainly looked like hay-burners, 
too. They showed much larger 
middles or barrels than the calves 
on the other forms of the hay. 

There was no tendency for the 
group on hay pellets to taper off 
on their hay “binge”. At the end 
of the study these calves were still 
consuming the most hay. At 16 
weeks of age, they were eating 6.4 
pounds hay daily compared to 2.8 
pounds for the calves on long hay, 
3.1 pounds for calves getting 
chopped hay, and 4.0 pounds for 
calves receiving the ground hay. 








Feed Consumption and Weight Gains of Calves 
on Different Forms of Hay 
Feed Consumption 


Daily 
form of No. Whole Calf Weight 
Alfaita of Milk Starter Hay Gains 


Hay Fed Calves (Lbs.) (ibs.) (Lbs.) (Lbs.) 





Long 
(baled) 13 340 


255 114 1.37 
Chopped 11 340 243 126 1.43 
Ground 12 340 211 152 1.34 
Pelleted 12 340 171 268 1.54 





Apparently the calves ate the 
calf starter in the reverse order of 





The authors are members of the Dairy 
Science Department, University of IIli- 
nois. 


hay consumption. The long-hay 
group ate the least hay but the 
most calf starter; while the pel- 
leted-hay group ate the most hay 
by far, and consumed the least 


grain. 
More total dry feed intake ... 


It is worth noting that the in- 
take of hay plus starter averaged 
about 360 pounds per calf for the 
calves getting long hay, chopped 
hay, and ground hay. Calves re- 
ceiving pelleted hay, however, ate 
440 pounds of dry feed or 20 per 
cent more than calves on the other 
forms of hay. Of course, the total 
digestible nutrients (T.D.N.) con- 
tent of hay is lower than for con- 
centrates and the group getting 
pellets had to eat more total dry 
feed to get the same energy intake. 

The amounts of T.D.N. required 
per pound gain, on a calculated ba- 
sis were 1.93, 1.89, 1.96, and 1.88 
pounds for long, chopped, ground, 
and pelleted hays respectively, 
which are very small differences. 

A 10-day digestion trial on calves 
receiving chopped versus pelleted 
hay showed no real difference in 
the digestibility of the various nu- 
trients in the total ration. 

The table indicates that in the 
Illinois experiment the calves get- 
ting pelleted alfalfa hay actually 
preferred it to the calf starter be- 
ing fed. They ate 268 pounds of 
pelleted hay on the average, and 
only 171 pounds of calf starter 
over the 16 weeks of the experi- 
ment. This was not true of the 
calves in the other groups. They 
were more orthodox. They liked 
the starter better than hay. 

In other trials in which this 
same starter has been used, there 
is always more: calf starter con- 
sumed than hay. The calf starter 
was composed as follows: 35 per 
cent ground, shelled yellow corn, 30 
per cent crushed oats, 15 per cent 
linseed oil meal, 10 per cent dried 
skim milk, 6 per cent soybean oil 
meal, 2 per cent bran, 1 per cent 
salt, .5 per cent limestone, 5 per 
cent steamed bone meal, and .2 per 
cent of a Vitamin A and D sup- 
plement. This starter was provided 
at 1 week of age and fed up to 4 
pounds daily. 

The heavy consumption of pel- 
leted hay at the expense of starter 
consumption did not lower the 
weight gains. In fact, the calves 
receiving pelleted hay showed the 
highest average gain, 1.54 pounds 
daily. This is 30 per cent above 
so-called “normal gains”. 


Fed third-cutting alfalfa ... 


The hay fed in the trial was 
third-cutting alfalfa which had 
been field-cured and baled without 
rain damage. The chopped hay 
was prepared from this baled hay 
by running the hay through a for- 
age harvester. Several of the 
blades were removed before chop- 
ping. The average length of the 
hay stems was about 2 inches. Both 
the ground hay and the hay to be 
pelleted were ground in a ham- 


mer mill using a 3/16 inch screen. 

Only steam was added in the 
pelleting process and the tempera- 
ture of the pellets upon emerging 
from the machine was 190 degrees 
F. An 8/32 inch die was used but 
the pellets expanded to 10/32 inch. 
This is a typical size for calf start- 
er pellets. 

We were surprised to learn that 
calves would relish the dusty, fine- 
ly-ground hay. Such feeds may be 
a nuisance. or even a hazard to 
grind and handle, but perhaps we 
have been too hasty in assuming 
that calves, or perhaps even cows, 
do not like such feeds. University 
of New Hampshire workers find 
that finely ground grains are ‘more 
highly digestible than the more 
coarsely ground feeds. The manu- 
facturers of feed grinding equip- 
ment are still seeking the answer 
to this problem. 

Experiments have shown that 
the fat test of cows receiving only 
finely pulverized roughages is 
greatly lowered. Our calf study 
showed no detrimental effect from 
feeding a completely ground diet. 
There were no cases of indigestion 
attributable to the ground hay. 

In this trial, 48 heifer and bull 
calves of the five dairy breeds were 
fed up to the age of 16 weeks. 
Calves were left with their dams 
two days and then switched to 
nipple pails. Each calf received 
about 340 pounds of warm whole 
milk, fed twice daily over an 8- to 
10-week period. Calves were raised 
in individual pens, sized 4 x 6 feet. 
Hay and starter were offered at 10 
days of age. 


How practical are pellets? .. . 


Dairymen may ask, “Of what 
practical importance is the knowl- 
edge that calves may prefer hay in 
the pelleted form?” True enough, 
it is not likely that dairymen will 
ever buy pelleting machines. It is 
entirely within the realm of pos- 
sibility that some dairymen may 
have their own hay pelleted for 
calf feeding in the future. A num- 
ber of English dairymen have used 
pelleted hays even for feeding milk- 
ing cows. 

When dairymen have only aver- 
age or below average hay avail- 
able, it has long been our opinion 
that they should purchase better 
hay for feeding young calves. The 
quantity needed is not great and 
the results are worth the effort. 
Perhaps hay pellets may be the 
preferred form when such hay pur- 
chases are made. 

No exact cost for grinding and 
pelleting hay can be quoted. One 
concern has pelleted the ground 
hay for $2.50 per ton. The total 
costs of grinding and pelleting may 
be more than offset by less starter 
being consumed. 

Further studies are needed to 
examine the results which can be 
expected when hays of different 
kinds and qualities are used. In 
addition, we should attempt to de- 
termine whether the large barrel 
girth developed by calves receiving 
pelleted hay is of any real value. 
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IT DOESN’T PAY 
to neglect Cattle Care 


We Offer 
MORE POWER 
FASTER CLEANING 
LOWER PRICES 
on the 1954-55 
DAIRY-VAC 


Vacuum Cleaner for Cattle 


Smali deposit delivers. Send card today tor 
Folder and Complete information. 


Electric Cleaner Corp. 











Plymouth, Wisconsin 


Comfort Pays 











WATER LINES 
INSTALLED 











Use this lightweight, flexible, corrosion 
proof pipe for drinking water, irriga- 
tion or drainage lines. Install it your- 
self in a jiffy .. . it's marked and 
measured every 10 ft. for extra 
convenience. Smooth surface 
gives greater flow, never col- 
lects scale, lasts a lifetime. 
Folder on request. 



















PLASTEX PLAstEXx 
at your Hardware, 107 phe may ong 
Plumbing or Farm Supply Columbus 3, Ohio 
1CKING COWS 
K ““GENTLED’’ 
 _INSTANTLY! 


“ 






« Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing new Basier Cattle Gentl-izer safely 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
the pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind legs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money- 
back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $12.95 ppd. ($13.95 
west of the Rockies). U.S. Pat. 
2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 


(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) ° 


GLEN HAVEN WIS 

















SCOTTDEL 


FEED MIXER 


MIXES FEED FAST BLENDS 
INGREDIENTS THOROUGHLY 
6 SIZES. 

15, 25, 40, 45, 80 & 120 bu. capacity 


write SCOTTDEi, INC. 


DEPT. HD, SWANTON, OHIO, 
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THE {deal Christmas Gift 


0s QAM That Keeps on Giving... . 
ue 3 AFTER 


OTHER GIFTS 
ARE GONE 
AND FORGOTTEN 








Give a Subscription 


To HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Dairy Farmer's Business Paper 











IT'S DIFFERENT! 


Hoard's Dairyman, The National Dairy Farm Maga- 
zine, is the “only one of its kind.” It's truly different 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each year are practical, profitable and tested. 
A gift they will appreciate and use. 


IT'S ECONOMICAL, TOO! 








for a friend, relative or neighbor. Give a gift sub- 

scription to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN and you say “Merry 

Christmas" and “best of success" twice-each-month. 
| If they already are subscribers we'll extend subscrip- 
|| tion. Mail orders and checks today — we'll send a 
i} gift card in your name! 


—_— 


Here's the easy way to do that CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 























CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Please Enter Following.  $................ is Enclosed 








No. of years___._.____._* 
Name siindlnseleshaeinitimamaaitedati 
Post Office _ —o 
R. D. No. 














ee 
Name aoe — ae 
Post Office = 
R. D. ,— 





0 ae 











2, 


Name ‘ a Oe Sa ee Lea, A 





Post Office__ imine 


, R._D, No. ___..._ State = 














Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gift Card in your name. 


Sender's Name 








Address. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES (U. S. Only) 
ONE Two 
3-YR. GIFT $2.00 $3.50 


3-YR. GIFTS 
THREE 


3-YR. GIFTS $5.00 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(CANADA: $2.00 per year. FOREIGN: $3.00 per year) 

















Sales Practices 


Cattle Association 


HE following sales practices 

and procedures recommended 

by the Purebred Dairy Cat- 
tle Association have been approved 
by five dairy breeds for the pur- 
pose of (1) establishing the re- 
sponsibilities of buyer and seller; 
(2) bringing about uniformity con- 
cerning guarantees; (3) encourag- 
ing the development of a better 
understanding concerning “fair 
practices in the dairy cattle trade.” 

In the selling of registered cattle 
a true statement of facts should 
be made including all pertinent in- 
formation available on the animal 
to be sold. 

Auction Sales: There should be 
a definite statement of dispersal, 
partial dispersal or consignment, 
as the case may be, designating 
any cattle reserved, etc. 

A. Dispersal Sale: Complete 
sellout, no salable cattle reserved. 
If a member of a firm or family 
wishes to purchase any animal to 
found another herd, this fact 
should be stated in the catalog 
and/or announced from the auction 
stand. 

B. Partial Dispersal or Reduction 
Sale: Selling part of the herd. 
Explanation should be made. 

C. Consignment Sale: It is rec- 
ommended that both consignor and 
breeder be listed on the pedigree 
of each animal in a consignment 
sale catalog. 


Terms and conditions of sale... 


Terms: The terms are cash un- 
less other arrangements are made 
with the seller before the sale. All 
payments must be made to the 
clerk of the sale and no release 
of animals will be given until sat- 
isfactory settlement has _ been 
made. 

Bids: The highest bidder shall 
be the buyer. In case of dispute, 
the animal shall again be put up 
for advance bids and if there be 
no advance bid, the animal shall 
be sold to the person from whom 
the auctioneer accepted the last 
bid. Every animal is pledged to 
absolute sale and by-bidding is 
prohibited. 

Every animal must be trans- 
ferred to the new owner and may 
not be transferred back to seller, 
except at the discretion of the re- 
cording society concerned. 

Risk: All animals are at pur- 
chaser’s risk as soon as struck off 
but will be cared for free of 
charge for... . . hours. 

Errors: If errors are noted in 
the catalog, announcements will 
be made from the auction stand 
and such announcements will take 
precedence over the matter in the 
catalog. 

Certificates: Each animal is re- 
corded, or will be recorded, in the 
Herd Book of the association. The 
certificate of registry with record- 
ed transfer will be furnished by 
the seller to the purchaser free 
of charge. 

Shipping: Assistance will be 
given in loading and shipping ani- 
mals but no risk is assumed by 
the sales management or seller. 

Warranties: 

1. Each seller warrants clear 
title to the animal and right to 
sell the same. 

2. Unlegs otherwise noted in the 
catalog or announced from the 
auction stand, each animal is sold 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


and Procedures 


Recommended by the Purebred Dairy 


in January, 1954. 


3. A. Bulls: Are sold as being 
able to serve and settle after 
reaching 14 months of age. The 
buyer is expected to provide rea- 
sonable care and feeding. 

Should the bull prove to be a 
non-breeder, the buyer shall noti- 
fy the seller within four months 
after the bull reaches 14 months 
of age. The seller shall then have 
six months to prove the bull to 
be a breeder. 

In no case shall the seller be 
responsible for more than ‘the sell- 
ing price. Older bulls are warrant- 
ed as breeders unless otherwise 
announced from the auction stand. 

B. Females: Any female preg- 
nant when sold or that has fresh- 
ened normally within 60 days prior 
to the date of the sale is by that 
fact considered a breeder. 

Females bred when sold are pre- 
sumed to be pregnant, but preg- 
nancy is not guaranteed. Should 
any other female not pregnant 
when sold fail to become pregnant 
within six months of sale date, or 
if less than 15 months old when 
sold by the time she reaches the 
age of 21 months, after having 
been bred to a bull known to be 
a breeder and after having 
been treated by a licensed veteri- 
narian, the matter shall be re- 
ported in writing to the seller. 
The seller shall then have the 
privilege of six months’ time in 
which to prove the animal a breed- 
er before refunding the purchase 
price. 

The seller makes no warranty 
that pregnant cows will deliver 
calves or that they- will carry 
calves full time. In no case 
shall the seller be responsible for 
more than the sale price of the 
animal. 

4. Above warranties cease when 
the animal is disposed of by the 
original purchaser. 

5. Transportation charges on all 
animals subject to adjustment 
shall be paid by shipper. 

Production Records: In giving 
production records the type of rec- 
ords, the age, times a day milked 
and length of record should be 
given. Converted records should 
be so designated. 

Classification Information: If 
the animal to be sold or animals 
in the pedigrees. have been classi- 
fied, their classification should be 
given in accordance with the pol- 
icy of the breed of the animal sold. 

Tuberculosis Test: Each animal 
has passed a negative test for tu- 
berculosis within 30 days or origi- 
nates from an accredited herd and 
enters the sale with an official 
health certificate. 

Blood Test: All animals have 
been tested for Bang’s Disease 
within 30 days and found to be 
negative or have an official vacci- 
nation certificate that permits in- 
terstate shipment. 

A statement as to the condition 
of health of the herd from which 
animals originate must be given 
in the catalog or announced from 
the auction stand. 

Sales of animals at Private 
Treaty should conform to _ the 
standards set forth above. 

It is strongly urged that all 
sales sponsored by national, state 
or local purebred dairy associa- 
tions establish production require- 
ments. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising In this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 


wanted’’ and ‘positions wanted"’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. 
Ai is 


address. ‘‘J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, 


advertisements must be signed: 


Count 





“BOX x, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 


count as 8 additional words. Count each. initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 


CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 


reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 
Send order to HO*.AD'S GAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 








Have approximately 500 
T.B. and 
Open and 


FARMERS attention! 
Holstein cows and heifers for sale. 
Bang's tested, calfhood vaccinated. 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from se- 
lected and outstanding cattle—no stockyard 
cattle Any quantity sold—one to truckload 
or carload lots. SHADY ELM STOCK 
FARMS, Route 4, Box 502, Kenoshe, Wis- 
consin. Phones: Kenosha 2-0097—-Sturdevant 
2261. 1-* 

HOLSTEIN 
yearlings 
from Wisconsin. 
erly. Wichita Falls, 


cows and heifers. Also 
From our herd or shipped direct 
R. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev- 
Texas 20-* 
PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 
steins, production, type, pedigree and health. 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins. 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin. 3-* 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 
er for forty years. Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows and first calf heifers, fresh 
and close springers, service bulls, T.B. and 
Bang’s tested. In carload or truckload lots. 
KENYON BROTHERS ©O., Elgin, Llinois. 
Phone Elgin 1818. 1-* 
FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or 
call JESS LATHROP, Dundee, Illinois. 13-* 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders, 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414— 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 5-* 


springer 


REGISTERED Holsteins, Guernseys and Brown 
Swiss. All ages: J. M. McFARLAND, Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. 21-24 


HOLSTEINS and (Guernseys—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SON, “Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"’ El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 1-2 

HOLSTEIN Cows—Large selection of registered 
and high grade fresh cows and springers al- 
ways on hand. We have or can buy any kind 
of dairy cattle you want. Write or come. Our 


prices are right. MERLE H. GREEN & 
SONS, Elsie, Michigan. .° 
HOLSTEIN cows and heifers. We've got them 
ready to go. HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
CATTLE CO., Rosemount, Minnesota. Phone 
4521. 12-12 


ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 


LARGE selection of Holstein and ‘iuernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 17-* 

REGISTERED Holsteins; cows, heifers, calves 
Certified, accredited. PAUL VAN CLEVE 
New Providence, Pennsylvania. 17-* 


REGISTERED Holstein calves. 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 
REGISTERED Holstein calves, heifers and cows. 
W. STRAUSS, R. 4, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
REGISTERED Holsteins. ROBERT WELTY, Rt 
#2, Fairfield, Pennsylvania. 972-R3-Gettys- 

burg. 

HOLSTEIN heifers—We are ofiering finest quali- 
ty, beautifully marked heifers at 12c Ib. test- 
ed, ready for delivery. You would like these. 
ED HOWEY, South St. Paul, Minn. 2 

CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey dairy heifers 
from 350 to 900 pounds. Holsteins 12 cents 
per pound and Guernseys 10 cents per pound. 
All heifers sold by the pound. Also springing 
heifers and cows. Write or call. LINK 
BROTHERS, INC., Minong, Wis 19-* 


MILKING springing cows and heifers, many 
calfhood vaccinated; artificially bred; TB- 
Bang's tested. C.O.D. shipments by truck. 
Sorry, no calves. KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone 3700. 8-* 

FOR Sale—Registered Guernsey bulls sired by 


our McDonald Farms High Ophir and Hedge- 
rest Bernice’s Imperial. Quality herd sires 
priced right. E. L. RUSSELL, Hoffman's 


Hedgerest Farms, R.F.D. #2, Phone 83-B-12 
Hastings, Minnesota. 22-2 
REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 
REGISTERED (Guernsey bull 3 years. His 7 
nearest dams average 740 B.F. Sire Pine 


Manor Levity King. Dam Raemelton Triumph 
Duchess 78,951 milk 3.926 B.F. 6 lactations. 
Also a nice yearling bull out of a 443 Ib. 


D. H. 1. A. dam. HOMER G. HOFFMAN, Tal- 
mage, Nebraska. 

REGISTERED Brown Swiss all ages. Jane 
breeding foundation stock. CEDARHURST, 
Ridgeway, Wisconsin. 17-* 

FOR Sale—30 registered Ayrshire heifers, about 


half of these are of breeding age. Sired by a 
son of Grand View Statesmah whose first 10 
daughters averaged 501% fat 4.3 test. They 
have good type and official records on dams. 
Priced to move. Come and look them over. 
Phone Manitowoc 23474 for appointment or 
write WM. J. FISCHER, R4, Box 149, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin 

CANADIAN Ayrshires and Holsteins. Springing 
cows and heifers. Accredited and vaccinated. 
PEARSON BROS., Avonsyde Farms, Water- 
down, Ontario. 1-spl 


LIVESTOCK WANTED 


WANTED—Herd of high grade Holstein cattle 
from farmer who intends to retire and wishes 








to dispose of entire herd. Call Waukesha 
2-2948 or 2-1134 A. M. PAINE, Route 2 
Box 206, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 22-3 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASOCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 

CATTLE Oilers—Backrubbers. Let cattle treat 


themselves—kill grubs, lice, ticks, mites, au- 
tomatically. Applies insecticide to back and 
undersides—$19.50 up. AUTOMATIC OO., 


Box 164, Pender, Nebr. 22-9 
WRITE for free literature on Hog Cholera, Ery- 
sipelas, Hemorrhagic Septicemia and other 
livestock diseases. COLORADO SERUM COM- 
PANY, 4950 York Street, Denver 16, Colo- 
rado. : 9-spl 
HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes %& It 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 


carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa 18-* 


GORDON’S Veterinary Penicillin — (300,000 
units) and Streptomycin (225 mg.) ointment. 
Here is one of the finest of our mastitis rem- 
edies. No fussing with syringes, just insert 
the contents of the tube into the udder. Safe 
and economical It's the tops in treatment. 
Only 75¢ tube, $5.75 doz. W. G. INNERST, 
Cortland, New York. 20-11 

FREE 68 page catalog. Mastitis, abortion, other 
livestock diseases Complete line products. 
Save money Write KANSAS CITY VAC- 
CINE ©O., Dept. W, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 17-spl 

LOWEST prices—-Mastitis Ointments. Masti- 
Kure #1, 150.000 units penicillin, 125mg. 
Dihydrostreptomycin $4.60 doz. tubes. Masti- 
Kure #3, 300,000 units penicillin, 225mg. 
Dihydrostreptomycin $5.95 doz. tubes. Masti- 
Kure #5, 500,000 units penicillin, 225mg. 


Dihydrostreptomycin, 10% double sulfas in 
liquid base, $6.85 doz. tubes. Newest product 
Kow Kapsules—-Stop winter diarrhea in cat- 


tle, 25 cents each. 20 cents lots of 100. 
Write for other new products circular. All 
orders C.O.D. or cash prepaid. FARMERS 
VETERINARY DISTRIBUTORS, Box 442, 


New London 
ARTIFICIAL 
by the leading 
today for free 


Conn 

breeding equipment manufactured 
company in this field. Write 
catalog INSEMIKIT CO., 














FARM EQUIPMENT 
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HELP WANTED 





DEPRESSION prices—We sell cheap. Save 50% 
to 75% on new and used tractor parts. All 
makes. We undersell. Describe needs. Imme- 
diate quotation. SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS 
CORP... Fargo. North Dakota 23-12 

COW stalls, pens, + eel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland. 18-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


300 ACRE dairy farm for sale on paved high- 
way. 5 miles north of town. 127 head regis- 
tered Jersey cattle 150 acres permanent 
pasture, 50 acres open cultivated land, 100 
acres timber land. 6 room dwelling, all mod- 
ern conveniences, 4 room brick tenant house, 
3 room wood tenant house, 4 room wood ten- 
ant house 2 large loafing barns, 1 75-ft. 
calf barn Three stanchion milking parlor, 
De Laval equipment. 40 can walkin cooler. 3 
John Deere tractors, one A, two B's, all 
equipment necessary including 1,000 gal. an- 
hydrous storage tank. 250 ton concrete trench 
silo River running through property, three 
artesian wells, three steck ponds Average 
price for 4% milk during last five months 
$5.73. Will sell farm and equipment separate 
from cattle BURRIS BROTHERS, iLTD., 
Franklinton, La. 23-2 

STROUT Realty Catalog. Farms, homes, auto 
cts., businesses, 35 states, coast-to-coast. 3.357 
bargains described Mai'ed free! World's 
largest. 54 years service. STROUT REALTY, 
7-T So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 22-° 

SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our lists are always complete. Write for tree 
catalogue. LOGANWAY INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 6-* 

GEORGIA farms for sale. Large. Small. JOHN 
B. SAVAGE, Montezuma, Georgia. 14-26 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—John H. 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 23-¢ 

BUSINESS & Realty Journal free—Many choice 








businesses, business property, resorts, farms, 
etc. Nationwide. NATIONAL, 707 West Su- 
perior St Duluth, Minnesota 23-2 


SOUTH Carolina farm for sale—Very fine dairy 
and stock farm. 1000 acres with 900 acres cul- 
tivated. Ample water supply. Herds of high 
grade Guernseys and Hereford cattle Price 
complete with livestock and equipment, $200,- 
900.00. Inspection invited. L. A. WALKER 
AGENCY. Box 783, Summerville, S. C. Tele- 
phone 3431. 

DAIRY in Florida. 2600 acres. Mile frontage on 
main highway. Out of frost zone. Cows pasture 
outside all year round. Al! cleared planted im- 
proved grasses. Raise all own hay and rough- 
age. Good market—400 gal. contract—$7.00 
Cwt. 250 registered and grade dairy cows 
Equipment inventory—$40.000. Labor easily ac- 
quired. Present earnings $40,000 yearly. Can be 
considerably increased with proper manage- 

Excess land not required for dairy. Can 











INC., Box 43, Baraboo 11, Wisconsin. 23-* ment. 
be utilized for subdivision development. Large 
subdivision now being developed on lands ad- 
CATTLE MARKERS joining. Owners wish to retire. Will sacrifice. 
$150,000 cash will handle Balance can be 
ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. Send financed. BOX 402, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
for catalog. GEO, F. CREUTZBURG & SON, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 23-* 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* WRITE for list of Central Minnesota farms. 
DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass DZIUBINSKI REAL ESTATE, Little Falls, 
tag for horns and neck Write for folder. Minnesota 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunt- SOUTH Carolina Farms—lIdeal for dairy, live- 
ington, Indiana. 16-* stock or row crops. All year grazing. For new 
farm list, write PIKE REALTY COMPANY, 
FEED BAGS Orangeburg, 8. C 23-apl 
WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton FARMS FOR RENT 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 100 ACRE farm to rent on 50-50 basis. High- 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. -” ly productive land in northern Illinois. Good 
Holstein cattle. Good opportunity for ambi- 
tious dairyman Write BOX 400, care 
FERTILIZERS Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered 
rock phosphate available for immediate and 
future delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed. 
Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 22-4 


HAY AND BEDDING 


ALL kinds of quality bale hay for sale, also 
beet pulp. All grains. Carlots or truck de- 








livery. SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio 19-* 
DAIRY hay—Carlots only. Alfalfa, clover and 
mixed Ask for delivered prices. HARRY 


GATES, Jackson, Michigan. 19-8 
HAY for Sale—100 ton Ist crop alfalfa, brome 
and timothy mixed hay of good quality. No 
rain. $25 per ton—F.O.B. Hartford, Wis- 
consin. E. A. RUSSELL, R1, Hartford. 20-5 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 








new. Motor 
BEN GIN- 
22-2 


FOR Sale—Aeroflow 4-can cooler, 
or electric drive Reasonable. 
GERICH, Arthur, MUlinois 

7% GALLON stainless steel milking machine 
pails $22.00 New vacuum pumps §55.00. 
WILLIAM REID COMPANY, 2271 Clybourn, 
Chicago. 19-spl 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


NEW Better-Barns book. Best ways to build, 
remodel and equip farm buildings. Please en- 





close dime for mailing cost. LOUDEN, Dept. 
3. Fairfield, Iowa 21-* 
GRAIN Rollers——Krimpers. Roll, crack, crimp 
your grain without dust—get fast growth on 


less feed Low cost, sizes 30 to 500 bu. per 
hour—$154.50 up. HESSE CO., Box 164, 
Pender, Nebr. 22-9 
SHUTTLE-Stroke barn cleaner. Used by more 
dairymen than any other make. Exclusive 
chainless action assures surer, better clean- 


ing. longer life. Fits any barn arrange vent. 
Write JAMES MFG CO., Power Choring 
Dept. D, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 








FARMS WANTED 


WANTED to cash rent 100 to 200 acre modern 
dairy farm, southeastern Wisconsin by 
March Ist. BOX 403, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

EXPERIENCED dairyman with help wants to 
rent a farm on 40-60 basis Available any- 
time. BOX 405, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING Farm Manager, who with years of 
experience in successful management of breed- 
ing establishments, is qualified to raise crops 
and livestock profitably. Married, Protestant. 
Graham School graduate. Prefer Wisconsin or 
Illinois Top references. BOX 398. care 















Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
SINGLE man, 36, wants general farm work. 
Life experience. State ail. ROBERT WIT- 
TENBERG, Rogers, Minnesota. 


YOUNG married man desires work on modern 


dairy farm. Experience with D.H.1.A. Non- 
smoker, non-drinker. Prefer southern Wiscon- 
sin. DON SOHUTTE, R. R. £1, Neillsville, 
Wisconsin. 

FARM Manager or Supt. Born and raised on 
very large farm of purebred cattle, therefore 
have lifetime experience in dairy farming, 


sales, help, fitting, breeding, showing, records, 
etc. Wide experience health of herd. Graham 
graduate. Best of references. BOX 406, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
FARM Manager—Available December 10. Top 
reference. EDGAR SCHLEEF, Route 1, 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin. Phone: 4045. 


HELP WANTED 


SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 








living conditions. Steady, year-round work. 
BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 13-* 


EXPERIENCED machine operators; good wages 
strictly milking; De Laval pipeline; married; 
Guernseys Write PRICE-BLACK FARMS 
IN¢ Arrey, New Mexico 22-2 


man to work with 
machine and 
month and 
Dairyman 

1° 


WANTED—Experienced single 
purebred Jerseys Must be 
hand mitker. Age 30-50. $175 per 
board BOX 390, care Hoard s 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 2} 

DAIRYMAN for outstending Holstein herd 
Illinois. List experience, wage and telephone 
BOX 396, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At 


29. 


kinson, Wisconsin 

MAN—Elderly, friendly, honest, to assist poul 
try work. Also elderly housekeeper. Best home 
BROOK POULTRY FARM, Hilbert, Wis 


March Ist, 1955, dairy and beef 

farm 8. E, Wisconsin, on 
shares Able to buy machinery and furnish 
half of livestock All modern buildings and 
best of soil BOX 404, care Hoard’s Dairy 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MARRIED hired man or dairy herdsman for & 
Holstein herd. Separate modern house. Top 


WANTED tor 


farmer for 255 acre 


wages or percentage WALLACE MILLER 
Evansville, Wisconsin Route 2, Phone 
Footville 25J-13. 22-2 


HOUSEKEEPER for modern farm home. MRS 
PETERSEN, Buesching Road, Lake Zurich, Il 
WANTED—Married man without hildren or 
mother with son to work on dairy farm, Can 


live with owner, and everything furnished or 


have separate house. BOX 5397, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 23-2 
HERDOSMAN—Married man fully qualified to 
take charge of large Holstein dairy herd, in 


BOX 399, care 
Wisconsin 


the east. References required 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
DAIRY farmer with help, to work with owner 
Must love cows. Modern ranch home provided 
Southern Michigan. BOX 401, care HMoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PROFITS unlimited in your own wholesale buy- 
yourself 66-2/3% on 10,000 
appliances homewares 
jewelry sporting goods Big profits selling 
others at discount! Free details. NATIONAL 
BUYERS SERVICE, Box 426D5, Oakland, 
California. 21-4 








ing service Save 
nationally advertised 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Alfalfa, Clovers and grass 
seed. Ranger, Vernal, Ladak and Grimm Al- 
falfa. Yellow Blossom, White blossom and 
mixed: sweet clover Medium red clover, Em- 
pire strain trefoil, Timothy Alsike and other 
legumes. No. 1 and mmon. Lin- 





NORTHERN Hardy 


certified « 


coln and Lancaster brome, other grasses. 
Certified Rodney oats Write for price list 
and free samples Farmer agents wanted. 
NORTH DAKOTA GRIMM ALFALFA 
ASS'N., 500 Co-operating Growers, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 23-2 
OFFERING limited amount Wisconsin Certified 


Blue Tag Clinton, Bonda oats, $1.75 bushel 








Prompt shipment, open pollinated corn $4.95 
bu. Ladino, 78 Ib. LLOYD SCHULD, Seeds, 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
NYLON hosiery bargains Factory rejects 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00 Our better grade (sec- 
onds) 3 pair $1.06 Our select grade (irreg- 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY 


COMPANY, Box 
349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn 1-* 
MAKE money introducing world’s cutest chil- 

dren's dresses Big selection, adorable styles. 


Low prices Complete display free Rush 


name HARFORD, Dept. M-1376, Cincinnati 
25, Ohio 13-11 
FULL fashioned nylon hosiery—Irregulars 2 pr. 


$1. Seconds 4 pr. $1. Thirds 8 pr. $1. Order 
now! PREMIER SALES, Box 8177, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. i5-* 
BUY wholesale direct! Save up to 66-2/3% on 
nationally advertised appliances, homewares, 
watches, cameras, sporting goods, toys, gift- 


wares. Free catalog. WHOLESALERS MART, 
Geox 6125D5, Houston, Texas 21-4 

ILLUSTRATED Stencil catalog. Lovely sample, 
2% WOLGRAMS r2,b524, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado 21-spl 

NEW plastic mending tape. Just press on! Re- 
pairs clothing instantly Lightning seller. 
Samples sent on trial. KRISTEE 107, Akron, 
Ohio 


jucing World's cutest chil- 
dren's dresses Big selection, adorable styles. 
Low prices. Complete display free. Rush name, 
HARFORD, Dept N-13576, Cincinnati 25, 
Ohio. 23-10 


MAKE money intro 





FILM SERVICE 





FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 


8 brilliant enlargements in album form, ail 
for 25c¢ coin MAIL-PIX, Box 7100, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. 14.* 





DOGS 


Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
Spayed females a spe 
CLOVERDALE KEN. 





GENUINE English 
Healthy and strong 
trial Choice of sex 
cialty. Priced right. 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Towa 18-* 

SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill, 5-* 





WORKING Border Collies Imported parents. 
Puppies guaranteed HOWARD McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio 2-° 

A.K.C. ‘German Shepherd pups Reasonable, 
MRS. EMERSON NEFF, Syracuse, Indiana. 

For More Special Opportunities 


Turn to Next Page 












































P guaranteed. Returned romptly. Enclose 
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SWINE MISCELLANEOUS 
- i « $i4 iF t entirely satisfied with special-purpose 
( ACKER Mid Wiecor cattle and need a diversified farm program 
1 with two-way profit, get the new book Tha! 
Purpose Cattle y Claude H. Hinmar The | 
a t hee . eseful farmer and dua 
RABBITS purpose catt breeder for 40 years. This book 
mak se! F A Sloar Sec y Red P 
f° AN to 94 hly raising Angora and Catt Clut Farmers even thinking Dua 
Ne r 4 ra te Plenty markets. Par ’ It contains | 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson a“ t ny time t 
M ga 19.° at o t Not r 
- . : is g: the . 
{ dua r I cat never 1 befo i 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS ere factor breeding , 
née " « and ef ing ti Never 
LEARN suctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog need a wt! N 32 page 21 a 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOO! Mason City ters, 1 i tration Christmas is coming 
lows 33-° f you want ir y r t ake an ir 
LEARN neering Term »« Write for ~ igent and lively aad k farn 
slog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box ng, present this book. They » asure 
8425014, Kaneas City, Missouri 9-* sll their een Chie valuable ot 
. not expense, costs but $5.00. Read it a 
POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS "1 y0e sould part with it, return i 
aged and your $5 will be promptly ret 
BROILE Whit. pP ron lens large type You take no risk Cc i HINMAN, 123 
4 able th roug? year o competitive 6th Grand dunction, Colorado 
} guarantee SKARSTAD TUR NEED stationery? You wil) like our livestock il- 
KI IATCHERY. UNE Rochester. Minneso- lustrations We will print your order with 
$19 12-* your own breed on it Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin 20-* 
MISCELLANEOUS SILO Inner-Seal. (Guaranteed) Paint as empty- 
ing silo Free folder INDIANA SILO & 
FEATHERS wanted—Top prices. SI PAINT CO., North Manchester, Ind 20-* 
‘ k feat we ‘ 
d ,- | a CLIPPER blades sharpened by factory-trained 
ne ‘ s oe ti new eres Operators using factory equipment. Blades re 
‘ P » » eile luck $1.2 tes turned same day received. Satisfaction guaran- 
‘ ‘ s a aan am se teed One set $1.00; 3 sets $2.00; postpaid 
At M “—~— pn New blades also stocked. COBURN COM 
welg nd grading—your neighbors know us PANY, Whitewater 5, Wisconsin 22-* 
and fast service Write now | 
g@ tee For quotation or sed 
geore and duck feat send advance samples . 
MIDWEST FEATHER CO 447 Blue Island Back Your Future With 
ve ‘ v7 a lI o%.* o 
CLIPPER Biades sharpened. Expert workman- | U. S. Savings Bonds 
§.75 eact et blectr Clippers repaired. | 
CREUTZBU R« Box 152H Wayne, Penney!- 
papa 19-¢ 
LARGE, Ik Paper Shell pecans. Sent 
postpaid--5 It $5.50-—-10 Ibs. $6.50. (Write 
for s t arger quantities Pamphlet on 
request GLENDALSI FARMS Tylertown 
M ssippi 21-apl 
A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No solicit ng 
— oS rder meeting people. Easy, en 
joyabie pastime Details, (refundable 
DICKSON, 401 Montague &t Ar 


LAURA 
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New Zealand Protests 
U. S. Butter Export Price 


New Zealand has officially pro- 
tested against the way in which 
United States is selling surplus 
butter on concessional terms. 

New Zealand says the United 
States, in selling surplus butter at 
41 cents a pound for local curren- 
cy, is endangering world markets. 
It says the United States should 
re-examine the policy of the Unit- 










When times are good, 
farmers make good profits 
with Milking Shorthorns, 
When times are tough, you 
STILL make nice profits. 
That's true because, even 
if beef and milk are in over-supply and prices on 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 50% 
more bargaining power than specialists. Under AVER- 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will give 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk, and butterfat most econom- 
jeally. Get the interesting, indisputable facts about 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns. Either sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. 
AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


313-C-5 &. Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 








CROSSBRED DAIRY 
Registry For 


INTERLAKEN 





Crossbred Cattle having grade or purebred ancestry. 
More Production, More Profit, Rugged, Healthy Animals with Crossbreds. 


AMERICAN CROSSBRED DAIRY CATTLE CLUB 


CATTLE REGISTRY 


NEW YORK 














The Past — 
The Present — 


parison 


The Future — 


of herds. 





WE BEAT ALL 
IN ARTIFICIAL BREEDING .. . 
CURTISS IMPROVED STUD SERVICE 


THE PROGRAM WITH A PROUD 
PAST -- PRESENT -- FUTURE 





through artificial breeding . 


RECORDS PROVE 





COMPARISON 


Ask the Man who milks them 


Cary, Illinois 


The soundness of breeding offered through the Improved Stud Service goes back 
12 years to the foundation of the CURTISS herds... 
from the greatest cow families, backed by GENERATIONS OF PERFORMANCES 
. . « The successful blending of the various families has resulted in national and 
state production records and a thousand championships. 


In its sixth year, the IMproved Stud Service has thousands of satisfied customers 
. It has been proven that cows of CURTISS breeding meet and beat any com- 


technicians offer services of CURTISS SIRES PROVEN BY GENERATIONS OF 
PERFORMANCE in ALL ways. 


The continued strength of the IMproved Stud Service is guaranteed by hundreds 
of herds with up to five generations of CURTISS breeding . 
TISS program a widespread basis for observation, comparison, and selection of 
CURTISS bloodlines with which to continue to offer a program of line-breeding 
. CURTISS cooperative sales and cooperative show 
herds will serve to stress the value and quality of CURTISS breeding in thousands 


Because of the growing demands by breeders for services to our sires, we have 
openings for distributors and technicians in many areas. 


Start Today To Breed the Profitable Way 
Call: YOUR LOCAL CURTISS REPRESENTATIVE or write: 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


Improved Stud Service Telephone: Cary 5411 


STUD 
SERVICE 





to the selection of animals 


More than 700 distributors and 


. « giving the CUR- 




















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ed States export sale of dairy 
products with a view to avoiding 
disturbance to world prices or dis- 
placement of established trade. 

New Zealand took Panama as 
an example. “Until recently New 
Zealand butter was sold to Pana- 
ma at a cif. price of 50 cents 
per pound. However, following the 
disposal of United States surplus 
butter in neighboring markets such 
as Venezuela and Peru, at a price 
of 41 cents per pound, f.a.s. New 
York, buyers in Panama, on the 
ground that butter was available 
from the United States at lower 
prices, refused to place further or- 
ders for New Zealand butter un- 
less the New Zealand price was 
reduced. As a result, the New 
Zealand Dairy Products Market- 
ing Commission was forced to re- 
duce its price first to 48 cents per 
pound c.if., and then to 45 cents 
per pound c.if. As the New Zea- 
land Government had feared, the 
United States export offers at 
concessional prices were, in them- 
selves, sufficient to force down the 
price received by New Zealand in 
the Panama market.” 

In a formal statement on the 
matter, New Zealand said, “. . . it 
is clear that the United States of- 
fers of surplus butter have had a 
depressing effect on price levels 
in the Panama market and it is 
to be feared that this will also 
prove to be the case in other mar- 
ket areas”. 

New Zealand said the present 
United States policy tends to dis- 
place normal trade of other coun- 
tries. “If United States domestic 
prices were reduced, a substantial 
proportion of the surpluses could 
be taken up by additional con- 
sumption in the United States”, 
New Zealand said. 

Buyers in Panama _ anticipate 
further disposals of surplus butter 
from the United States, New Zea- 
land said, and still lower prices. 





Wiley To Edit 
Jersey Journal 


Thomas E. Wiley has been 
named editor of the Jersey Jour- 
nal, official breed publication of 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Wiley, previous to Novem- 
ber 15, had been assistant profes- 
sor at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, where he devoted his 
time to 4-H Club work with dairy 
cattle and other classes of live- 
stock. He graduated in dairy hus- 
bandry from Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1948 and later received a 
Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





Clyde N. Hall 


Professor and Mrs. Clyde N. 
Hall and their son, James, died late 
in October at their home near 
State College, Pennsylvania. It 
was reported death came as a re- 
sult of carbon monoxide gas from 
a faulty furnace. Hall was asso- 
ciate professor of Dairy Produc- 
tion at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and was coach of the dairy 
cattle judging team last fall. Two 
sons, both in the armed services, 


survive. 





Dry soil may cause hooves of 
cattle to become sore and brittle. 
Long toes and the bottom of the 
hooves should be pared, before 
soreness affects cattle grazing and 
production, 
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Oregon Votes Down 


State Milk Control 


Oregon voters changed their 
minds about state milk control. 

Two years ago a leading chain 
store spent $150,000 trying to in- 
duce them merely to amend the 
21-year-old control measure so as 
tu regulate prices at the producer 
level only. However, they decided 
to leave things as they were, by 
the slim margin of 30,000 in some 
600,000 ballots cast. 


This fall they threw out milk 
control lock, stock and barrel, giv- 
ing the repeal measure a margin 
of nearly 43,000 in the biggest “off- 
year” voters’ turn-out in the 
state’s history. The measure was 
put on the ballot practically sin- 
gle-handed by an Oregon dairyman, 
Elmer Deetz of Canby, for $6,000 
—mostly his own money. His ac- 
tion came after authorities 
filed suit to stop him from selling 
whole raw Jersey milk at his farm 
for 75 cents per gallon. The suit 
was dropped, but Deetz filed coun- 
ter suit to enjoin the state board 
of agriculture from “harassing” 
him. Charging that the state law 
was unconstitutional, he organized 
a “gallon jug club”, circulated pe- 
titions for a repeal measure, ob- 
tained barely enough signatures 
and flew them to the state capital 
in a helicopter for dramatic last- 
minute filing. 

Presently he became a _ candi- 
date for election to the lower 
house of the state legislature, and 
succeeded magnificently in that 
effort, too. 

The Dairy Cooperative Associa- 
tion, other distributors and dairy- 
men, spent $100,000 through the 
Oregon Milk Producers’ Commit- 
tee. in a spirited effort to keep 
control. They recalled how, in the 
days before it went into effect, 
they dumped milk rather than sell 
it below cost. They plumped for 
an established buying price cover- 
ing cost of production at least, 
and for a selling price not too 
high to discourage consumption, 
but high enough to protect the 
distributor. Much of the discus- 
sion centered around the quota 
system and the milk pool. 

Safeway stores had promised to 
reduce milk prices without cutting 
prices to the producer, as soon as 
milk control ended. No _ sooner 
had repeal become a fact than 
they announced reduction in price 
of 3.8 per cent homogenized or 
pasteurized milk from 22 to 20 
cents per quart, of 5 per cent milk 
from 24 to 22, of buttermilk from 
19 to 17 and of chocolate milk 
from 22 to 20. By the half gallon, 
homogenized or pasteurized 3.8 
per cent milk was 39 cents rather 
than 42. The new scale, which 
was adopted by at least one other 
large retailer, affected Portland 
and Salem, the state’s two largest 
cities, and a large area in the 
lower Willamette river valley. 

—GEORGE N. ANGELL 





Parkin Named President 


Ivan E. Parkin, Professor of 
Dairy Science extension of the 
Pennsylvania State University, 
was elected President of the In- 
ternational Association of Milk 
and Food Sanitarians at their re- 
cent annual meeting. He is also 
a member of the 3A Sanitary 
Standards Committee, whose func- 
tion is to establish standards of 
perfection in manufacture, sanita- 
tion, and use for all milk handling 
equipment, 








JERSEYS 











BRIGHAM: 


JERSEYS 


A GREAT SUCCESSION 
OF SIRES SPELLS TOP 
PRODUCTION IN OUR 
HERD 
JCSEPHINE’S ROYAL KING 


108 daus. av. 10,889 milk, 579 fat 


SYBIL ASHBURN BARONET OWL 


113 daus. av. 11,996 milk, 653 fat 


JUNE VOLUNTEER CONFIDENT 


18 daus. av. 10,841 milk, 610 fat 


LILAC REMUS UNRIVALED 


59 daus. av. 11,199 milk, 618 fat 


VOLUNTEER DIPSY STANDARD 


19 daus. av. 12,598 milk, 610 fat 


REMUS REX LILY PRINCE 


10 daus. av. 12,759 milk, 702 fat 
A Purchase From 
Brigham Farm Puts 


Several Of These Great 
Production Sires In The Pedigree 








WRITE US 
FOR A “PROFIT MAKER” 











ST. ALBANS 1s VERMONT 
Established 1803 
ELBERT S&S. BRIGHAM, Owner 











BRYN MAWR FARM offers Bryn Mawr Rambler 


Dropped April 19, 1954. Sire: Volunteer Ram 
bling Lad, Very (Good, Silver, Gold Superior Sire 
19 daus. average 10,605 Ibs. milk, 591 Ibs. fat 
20 Class av. 83.25. Dam: Oxford Fern Florence 


Very Good, 2X 
First three lactations 
Pedigree 
So. St. 


1302 Ibs. fat 
For Price and, 
R210, 


26.965 ibs. milk, 
actual prod 
write FRANK B. ASTROTH, 


Paul, Minn. 


REBAWILL FARM 
Complete 


Jersey Dispersal 


Wm. Morrison, Owner 
CONRAD, IOWA 


WEDNESDAY 
Dec. 15, 1954 


50 Head Selling 


All calfhood vaccinated, also 
Blood tested within 30 days 





The herd is very rich in the 
blood of Meadowridge Jerseys 


HIR Tested and Classified 





Wire for catalog to — 


Chester Folck & Sons 


Sale Managers 


Springfield, Ohio 











BILTMORE JERSEYS 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL SHOW YEAR 
ADDS ANOTHER GENERATION OF 
WINNINGS TO A BILTMORE PEDIGREE 
Remember . . . We show only the females we 
breed . . . and, most of all, remember our 
show winners are profitable producers 
For Production - For Character - For 
More For Your Dollar Write Us 
About A Herd Sire Prospect 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














Choice high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heif- 
ers. Also springers and yearlings, T.B., Bang's 
Tested. Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation's 
great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 
View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Bu!! calf born Oc- 
tober 22, 1953. Three nearest dams to sire av. 
13,625 Ibs. of milk, 704 Ibs. of fat. Three nearest 
dams to sire of dam av. 13.860 Ibs. of milk, 757 
Ibs. of fat. 11 of 15 nearest dams average approx. 
12,000 ibs. of milk and 700 Ibs. fat. Price $200 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, FESTUS, MISSOURI 





If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman —- Ask Him Why! 





Post Office 
Ree 


A LESSON IN COW BUYING 


The $64 question in dairy farming. 





In her first milking year Marlu Milady’s 
Fashion produced 17,496 Ibs. milk with 829 
ibs. fat— nearly 21 times her weight in 
milk. This Jersey record stands as o chal- 
lenge to all dairy cows. 


() Please send me free literature on the 
Jersey breed. 
(Please send me a free copy of the Jer- 


sey Journal magazine. | want to know 
where to buy breeding stock. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
1521 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio HD-124 


Name 
Address 








State 





feet eee enema eee eww nn nme! 


What is a good 
dairy cow? 


This is a big question and dairy 
farmers answer it in many different 
ways. But owners of registered Jerseys 
say a good cow is one that produces 
annually ten times her own weight in 
milk. 


Measuring a cow's production in 
terms of her body weight is a simple 
but revealing measure of her efficiency 
as a milk producer. Big production 
does not guarantee big profits unless 
the milk is produced efficiently. The 
dollars and sense efficiency of a dairy 
cow is measured. by her milk produc- 
tion per unit of body weight. 


Jersey Owners are convinced their 
cows produce more milk per unit of 
body weight than any other cow. This 
production efficiency of Jerseys is why 
they make more profit per acre for 
their owners. 


Talk with your Jersey neighbors 
about the production efficiency of their 
cows and write for free literature about 
registered Jerseys. 
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5 STAR JERSEY BULL Dropped 4-12-54— 
Solid color 

SIRE: Standard Lord Bas Ex. Sr. Superior Sire 
—14 daus. 5692 BF 1! SH rt 

DAM: Shadyrest X Aim Pride Classified “V.G 
Best H.I'R record, 5782 B.I 12,0132 milk 
in 305 days at 8-8 (M.I t 2 B.F Several 
other records over 5002 BF Dam of one Exs- 
cellent cow in our herd 


Price and Pedigree on Request 
Pleasant View Jersey Farm, Crawfordsville, towa 





A Combination of Beauty and Profit 
Service age bull from a Medal of Mer- 
it dam with 772 Ibs. of fat, 12,581 
Ibs. of milk on 2X at 1 year 10 months 
ef age: 2nd dam has 14,781 Ibs. of 
milk, 798 Ibs. ef fat at 12 years; 3rd 
dam 14,865 Ibs. milk, 863 Ibs. fat at 4 
years. Sire—Excellent 7 Star, Gold and 
Silver Medal Senior Superior Sire— 
beth Grand Sires Excellent, Silver, 
Gold and Medal of Merit Senior Sua- 
perior Sires. Six nearest ancestors av- 
erage 90.83% in classification. 


Delivered at Farmer's Prices 


SWEET JERSEYS, SIXES, OREGON 





GUERNSEYS 








FOR SALE 
Bull Born Mar., 1954 


Dam is National Record Milk, 3rd 
Butterfat with record of 15581-747 
Sr3C 2x. Sire is son of Coldspring's 
Romulus Beauty 14374-746 Jr4ac, Ex- 
cellent, and St. James Champion 
Blaze 25 AR daughters, from the 


attractive 
Also a few well 
and yearling 


Barbara family. An 
growthy individual 
bred heifer * calves 
heifers 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats New York 











McDONALD FARMS 
GUERNSEYS 


OFFER 
A YOUNG SIRE of SERVICE AGE 
Born: October 7, 1953 
Big, straight with quality 
Sire: McDonald Farms Jolly Paragon 


(A Neptune son of Della) 1st daughter 
in milk in 1954 show string. 

Dam: McDonald Farms Steadfast Paula 
10159-576-Sr2C ; 12101-707-Sr3C (pending) 
VG-1954; next dam 802 Ib. daughter of 
McDonald Farms Prediction. The Cot- 
tie family that produced McDonald 
Farms Pre Rival, show bull and herd 
sire 

McDONALD FARMS 


IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 


Cortland, N. Y¥. 























A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select a 
ung bull of our fine 
quality sires—Langwater Rocket, Langwater Sir 
Royal or Sanfadair Royal Prince. They will add 
quality to your herd and they are priced right. 
See them at the farm. Highway #96—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minnesota SANI- 
TARY FARM DAIRIES, INC., 415 Grove Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


good typy y sired by one 








REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calf. 
hood vaccinated. Bang’s free, TB accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and ful! particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn, 











Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help Youl 


E. E. (Al) VARY 
STERLING - Phone 1830 ~~ It. 
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over “BO,0007 vee vere 


Above Feed Costs 
RETURNED TO THIS FATHER-SON TEAM 
BY REGISTERED 


GUERNSEYS 


3 Generations of 

Successful Guernsey Breeders! 
Rightto left, C. Fred Ward, 
founder in 1904 of Lakemont 
Dairy, Orange County, Florida; 
Carrol] L. Ward, owner of 
Lakemont Dairy since 1924; 
“Bud” Ward (Carroll L., Jr.), 
owner of nearby Lay-Laine 
Guernsey Farm 





Profits in Guernseys. Ac the turn of the century, C. Fred Ward — a native 


Vermonter — transplanted his family to a small, 2-cow farm in the 


Florida jungle. Today his son, Carroll, and grandson, Bud, own 270 
pure-bred Guernseys, a valuable GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk busi- 


ness, and a thousand acres. 


A friendly contest is on between father and son, with each owning his own 


profitable herd. The DHIA report shows these results: 


Herd No. Cows 
Carroll Ward & Son 77 
Cc. l. Ward, Jr. 75 


lbs. Fet VALUE ABOVE FEED COST 


483 $418 
434 379 


INCOME ABOVE FEED COST = OVER $60,000.00 PER YEAR 


Road to success. How about starting yourself or your boy 


on the road to success — with profitable Guernseys? 


FREE... 


TO HELP 
YOU BUILD 


Your Own 
PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS WITH 
REGISTERED 


GUERNSEYS! 





1 prorit with GUERNSEYS 


24-page booklet packed with 
Guernsey information to help 
you. 


2 NATIONAL GUERNSEY DIRECTORY 


List of Guernsey breeders who 
have advertised stock for sale. 


3 GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ JOURNAL 


Sample copy of valuable twice-a- 
month magazine filled with 
Guernsey data andmews? 


CLIP! FILL OUT! MAIL TODAY! 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


4027 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


Send FREE information listed above to: 


Nome eee cescccegecccececes 
Address... 645. Ceeegecceseccses 
WOURe onccsceceesscocceseoe 





FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE- 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN. Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 
breeding 
BURTON LANE FARM 

Lake Forest, Illinois 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charles L. Dalton, Sec. 


GUERNSEYS 
Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—-grade or pure bred. 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY S8SREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Oams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy. 
od idered cows with records up to over 10,000 
bs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2z milking. 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. G.JERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 


We Have A Potential Herd Sire For You. 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls Out of Dams 
of High Quality and Production. Helfers 
Occasionally Available. 
Write or visit either of our herds. 
Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., Box 488 


GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine bull calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of pedigree. These are sons of 
McDonald Farms High Dairyman 
and Leeside Dairyman. A post 
card will bring you complete in- 
formation and prices. 


Write Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


Box 552 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


An Outstanding Bull Calf for Sale 
Born 10-31-54: Sire: Carefree Diamond Jim, Dou- 
ble Approved. 10 daughters avg. 11,532 Ibs. milk, 
4.32%, 499 Ibs. fat. Dam: Carefree Grand Fleck- 
je, 11,025 Ibs. milk 4.4%, 486 Ibs. fat, by Good 
Acres Grand Admiral whose Ist 5 daughters avg 
12.029 Ibs. milk 4.26% 512 ibs. tat. PRICE 
$125.00 F.O.B. New Haven, Indiana 

LET YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE COME FROM 

CAREFREE — LET HIM CONVINCE You 


CAREFREE FARMS New Haven, Indiana 


\) Eastin 


v BULL SALES 
HAVE BEEN 
GOOD 


Windrow Ayrshires are the popular 
choice of those who equally stress 
Show Character - Production - 
High Classification 


We Will Have Some Attractive Buys 
In 1955. Get A Windrow Bull on Order. 
WINDROW FARMS 
5501 Coolidge Highway 















Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 








AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES 


Return the most 4% quality milk for feed con- 
sumed. The choice of dairymen who must get 








greatest net returns from their cows. For litera- 
ture or list of breeders near you, Write 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
10 CENTER ST. BRANDON, VT. 








IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON. TAKE A BULL CALF 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES. Write to us for ped- 
igsees and prices of registered bull calves that are 
sired by Approved sires and out of type classified 
dams that have official Herd Test records made 
on two milkings daily. STRATHGLASS FARM, 
Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 





Reg. Ayrshire bull calf born Jan. 15-54. Dam won 
Ist prize Milking Derby Class, Inter. Dairy Exp. 
as a record as a 2 yr. old, 11,975 Ibs. milk, 469 
ibs. fat. Maternal sister to bull calf made 10,455 
ibs. milk, 465 Ibs. fat in 300 days as a 2 yr. old. 
GREENFIELD FARMS, 3300 So. 76th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


Sak Wiles 
Hoosierlea Farms, Franklin, Ind. 


and 
Scotch-Shorthorns of Quality and Breeding 
write Randolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


R. R. 1 SIWEL RD. 








BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 














LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
We Have Purchased A Son Of Storm Cloud of 
Windrow. His Name: WINDROW SILVER 
CLOUD. His Dam: A Former National Class 
Leader. Mis Full Sister: A Former Nationa! Class 


Leader. He will be bred to daughters of our 
two sons of Neshaminy Miss Phett, Excellent, Na- 
tional Class Leader. For The Class Leader" 


Kind Write Long Lane! 
LONG LANE FARMS, Marine City, Mich. 








BROWN SWISS 











Profit More 
with 


Brown Swiss calves are large, strong and rugged 
individuals; you will find them easy to raise. At 
birth they will weigh from 90 to 120 pounds 
They will make rapid gains, and have a high 
veal value 





Brown Swiss cows when mature will weigh 1400 
to 1600 pounds, or even more—-You will find they 
have a high market resale value. If Brown Swiss 
cows have to be culled from your milking herd, 
you will not have a big sacrifice when you put 
them on the open market. N« is the time to 


start the foundation for your wasehood herd 
For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS - GUERNSEYS 


Choice selection of large fall freshening and 
springing heifers and young cows capable of heavy 
production. Choicest quality Grades at Farmer 
prices Direct country purchases Private daily 
sales. T.B. and Bang'’s Tested; many Calfhood 
Vaccinated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices 
quoted without obligation Buy with confidence 
from Ohio's oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded 
Distributors. Serving the Dairy Farmer for 105 
continuous years 
tL. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 

3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Valley 8024 























STOFFELL CARNATION SIR DE KOL 
Born August 8, 1954 
This month we offer Stoffell Carnation Sir 
De Kol born August 8, 1954. He is sired by 
senior herd sire, Carnation Stylemaster 
who is officially classified “‘Very Good"’. 
This calf is dammed by Tansdale Prilly 
Aaltje who as a three year old made 547 
lbs. fat and 14,557 Ibs. milk. As you will 
note from the picture, he is a nice indi- 
vidual and has inheritance to transmit 
pleasing type in your herd. For price and 
pedigree write: 
STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 


Service Age Herd Sire 


We offer a bull born 11-19-53 that is well 
grown with lots of type. The dam is an 
outstanding cow with a string of real rec- 
ords. The sire has wonderful type and pro- 
duction. Write today for pedigree, photo 
and price. 

MEDSKER FARMS 





Sullivan, Indiana 











DECEMBER 10, 1954 








CARNATION HOMESTEAD PRINCESS INKA 
6-10 4x 365 days M28,499 F1245.3 4.4% 


MEMBER 1940 ALL-AMERICAN 
“GET.” Dam of a GOLD MEDAL 
SIRE and 4 A R daughters with 
639, 791, 891 and 1000.8 Ibs. 
fat. 


ARNATION HOMESTEAD PRIN- 

CESS INKA is one of the best cows 
from one of the greatest cow families 
we have ever owned. She is dam of a 
Gold Medal Sire (Carnation Count), 
full sister to another Gold Medal Sire 
(Sire Governor Inka) and her full sis- 
ter is granddam of a Gold Medal Sire 
(Carnation Country Gentleman). She 
lived to past 16 years of age. Her full 
sister lived to 19 years and her son, Car- 
nation Count, is still in heavy service 
in the Kansas State College Artificial 
Breeding Service Unit at past 14 years 
of age. 

The bull calf we offer this week, Ear 
Tag B-185,. is a grandson of Carnation 
Homestead Princess Inka. His dam is 
a “Good Plus’, 639 pound, 2-yr.-old 
daughter of Princess Inka by Hallrose 
Progressor (‘‘Ex''-Gold Medal Sire). The 
sire of Ear Tag B-185 is the ‘‘Excel- 
lent’’', Silver Medal Production Sire 
Carnation Homestead Revelation. 

Here is a calf backed by outstanding 
type, good udders, heavy production, 
high test, and unusual length of life. 
What is more important his dam comes 
from a great breeding family. 

Write or wire for complete information. 


Address: 


CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. +47, 
1060 Stuart Buliding, 


a 





FARMERS, ATTENTION! 


Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang's 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockrard cattle. Any quantity J 
One to Truckload or carload lots. 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 


Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261 

















‘Holstein Cows and 


Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


ie) S 303) Bead & 3 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 





purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in springing. high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 


service over 700 herds. Our motto is—'‘'Quality 
at the lowest prices possible."’ 


Services—W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for truck 


or carloads Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 


or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 











{ Seattle 1, Washingt 


ES a CT 
LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 lbs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions. 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


FRANK LUHRS dairy cow marker 

















DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially 


For Information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 





Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 





We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


EUREKA FARMS HOLSTEINS 


are the result of using several Carnation bulls 
since 1933 and the benefit of DHIA test before 
then. Our present sire is a son of O Boy and his 
dam is a daughter of the Governor of Carnation. 
Have one bul] ready to use and from that on 


La Salle 1456 





down to baby bulls. Let us describe the age you 
would like. Would like to do this or be glad to 
have you see them 

Cc. &. HURLBERT Stockton, Ilinois 





THE ELDONON HERD 


Our 2 Main Herd Sires—‘‘Ideal’’ & ‘‘Ciimaz’’ are 
being proven—Plus! Many 2 yr. olds making 70# 
fat per month A Breeding Program that 
**Blends"’ the ‘‘Right"’ Holsteins the ‘‘Best'’ way. 
DONALD W. JOHNSON Harvard, ii. 





BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied 
health certificates. 





All animals 
by 
Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 











300 HEAD OF DAIRY COWS 


Hoisteins, Guernseys fresh and spring- 
ing heifers for your selection on hand 
at all times. Come to Dodge County, 
Wisconsin, 50 miles northwest Milwau- 
kee, where heavy producing Holstein 
cows are raised from foundation pure 
breds. Priced to meet your demands, 
all cattle calfhood vaccinated, transpor- 
tation faellities for any number. 


BEN W. NEHLS 
JUNEAU, WISCONSIN 


Phone — Fulton 6-2046 or 
Beaver Dam — Turner 5-4584 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 











ve rere 


co ee 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 





i 





are steady milk producers 


Milk is a year-round crop and winter’s cold is no ex- 
cuse for letup in production. Rugged Holsteins thrive 
in any climate, make milk easily in the coldest months 
as well as under the summer sun. 

For efficient, low-cost milk production in every sea- 





\ 





son, keep HOLSTEINS ... 
... America’s Favorite Dairy Breed! 


For information about Registered 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle write: 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Brattleboro, Vermont 








There's a Future with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 











WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Demand for our proven bloodlines | 


has far exceeded our supply and at 
this time we can offer only choice 
heifers under breeding age, and 
young bulls under 10 months of age. 


— For Information Write — 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. Public Welfare 
STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 








JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman's services. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fleldman service. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 
Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 





Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production Also choice serviceable registered 
bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding 
Free fieldman servi 
For information write: 
W. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 





Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, Wis. 








On 
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by his sone 
Roamer s} 


Pabst Roamer ‘‘Excellent"’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's transmission 
of high production and good type is 
mature 3 
increase on 
ter pairs of 850 milk, 30 
increase on 42 pairs of 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 
Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


inherited 
2x 5 day basis 


fat. Regal s 
1170 milk 





**Excelient"’ 


Pabst Regal 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 











FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun. 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant. 
Fieldmar Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 





Dairy Gows For Sale 


Tf in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
popaietes Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 


Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 














“HARMONIZE” YOUR HERD!! 


“HARMONY,” Classified Very Good, has an Excellent, full sister. 
members of an All-American Get of Sire Nomination 


same sire has been nominated. 


“Harmony” as weil as quite a number of his offspring, has been 


Ring winner. 


They were both 
Since then another Get of the 


a consistent Show 


Could you use a son of ‘‘Harmony’’? Out of one of our good, 2X, brood cows with rec- 


ords to 700 of Fat? 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS 


(Herd Classification Score—53 head—83\4%%). 


Hannibal, Missouri 





“Poor Hay... | 
Costly Feed? Do This’ 


OFFSET POOR HAY, 
COSTS LESS 1 FEED 


VITAMIN A IS THE 
GROWTH AND ANT! 
| INFECTION VITAMIN FOR FRESHENING 
| MOWKARE WAS 4000 / BUILD-UP AND YEAR 
UNITS PER OUNCE ROUND BETTER 

S\, MILK CHECKS 


y \SEE £OW-KARE 





















\S KOW-KARE 
EXPENSIVE ? cow! MIX 12 LBS TOA 
ff TONOF FEED THE SOLB 
im KOWAARE DRUM CUTS 
> COST FROM S4¢ TO 36¢ 

ALB. KOW-KARES 

1 VITAMIN ($ HIGHLY 










DIGESTIBLE, RETAINS 


- _ = 











Offset poor hay, high feed costs 
Get KOW-KARE for higher milk 
checks At your deoler's 


Send for 24-poge illustroted book- 

let “Core ond Feeding of Dairy 

Cotte 

Dairy Association 
Company 

Lyadoaville 13 

Vermont 





Clip Cows Regularly With 
STEWART <4 
CLIPMASTER 
A 


Powerful 





Motor 
: | Cows, Horses 
Inside the F 
” Mules, Dogs, 
andle / faster, better 
Clip your animals faster, easier with the new Sun- 
beam Stewart Clipmaster. Has quiet, more powerful 
ait-cooled, ball-bearing motor inside Easy-Grip han- 
die. 339.95 (Colorado & West, $40.25). Grooming 
brush, drill head and sheep shearing attachments 
give Clipmaster year-round use 
BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH 


STEWART 
ELECTRIC GROOMING 





and other 
Farm Animals 


Powerful rotary Grooming Brush does a better job 
of cleanmng farm animals. Complete unit has air- 
cooled, ball-bearing motor. $42.50 (Colorado & West, 
$42.75). Grooming Brush Attachment for Clipmaster 
also available. $19.50 (Colorado & West $19.75). 


Siinbeim CORPORATION 


Dept. 39,5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50,1. 






















ONLY 2¢ A DAY PE a” 


AY 


\\ FULL POTENCY 






















and type. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


When You Buy Cows... Be Careful 


The cow or heifer that you purchase must have more than production 


She must be healthy or she can be a spreader of disease 


to the rest of your herd. Here is a guide for the buyer to follow. 


RE you planning to buy some 
A additions to your herd this 
fall or sometime this win- 
ter? If you have not added new 
animals through purchase and 
your present herd is_ relatively 
healthy, use caution when you do. 
You may bring in more than you 
bargained for in the way of dis- 
ease or contagious infections. 


Laws protect livestock ... 


Laws and regulations by state 
and federal departments are set 
up to protect the livestock of the 
country. That means your herd 
and your neighbor’s herd. How- 
ever, without the wholehearted 
support of everyone concerned, 
such rules and regulations cannot 
be effective. 

It is important to know the 
herd health status for tuberculosis 
and brucellosis. This information 
can be obtained from the owner, 
the local veterinarian, or the state 
livestock disease department. 
Proper interpretation of the re- 
sults of tests for brucellosis can 
best be furnished by the attending 
veterinarian. 


Disease produces losses .. . 


There are other things to look 
for. Do the udders appear healthy 
or is there considerable evidence 
of mastitis? 

What about the calf and heifer 
crops? Are they thrifty and well- 
grown? 

Are there a representative num- 
ber in the different age groups? 
If the calf crop is small, does it 
mean that a number of abortions 
have occurred? How many abor- 
tions were there? What caused 
them? At what stage of gestation 
did they occur? 

The presence of such contagious 
or infectious diseases as anthrax, 
anaplasmosis, leptospirosis, and so 
forth can easily be overlooked. 
These are but a few of a long list 
of diseases that affect cattle. 

If a serious disease is present in 
the herd or even in the commu- 
nity, should you or should you not 
buy? That depends upon the char- 
acter of the disease and other cir- 
cumstances. If you don’t have the 
right answer, go to the proper 
source. Your veterinarian or your 
state livestock disease officers are 
usually the best equipped to advise 
you. 


Brucellosis is still dangerous... 


When considering brucellosis, it 
is important not to be satisfied 
with one negative blood test of 
the individual in which you may 
be interested. The animal may be 
infected at the time a negative test 
is obtained. This does not mean 
that the test is inaccurate. It does 
imply that not enough time had 
elapsed between the time of ex- 
posure and the time the test was 
taken. 

The agglutination blood test for 
brucellosis is based on the presence 
of antibodies formed in the blood 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


following infection. It takes time 
for these substances to form (from 
approximately four days to as long 
as eight or nine months). This is 
known as the incubation period. 
Tests taken during this period may 
give false information. 

To obtain a true brucellosis pic- 
ture of the animal, an accurate 
history of the entire herd is nec- 
essary. If adequate information is 
not available, it is advisable to iso- 
late the animal for a month or 
two. A blood test, at monthly or 
bimonthly intervals, should be tak- 
en for about a year to pick up any 
possible delay in antibody forma- 
tion should infection be present. 

It is important to isolate the 
cow for at least a week before 
calving or abortion. Do not re- 
turn her to the herd until she has 
expelled her membranes and has 
completely cleaned up. 


Other causes of abortion... 


Breeding difficulties and abor- 
tions may exist in herds that are 
free of brucellosis. If the cause is 
an infection, such infection may 
be introduced into your home herd 
through the newly purchased re- 
placement. Diseases of this type 
are trichomoniasis and vibrio fetus. 

There are other infections that 
interfere with conception or cause 
fetuses to absorb or abort, usually 
early in the gestation period. They 
may be herd problems or they may 
be local infections involving only 
a few animals. 

Scabies, (mange), pinkeye, win- 
ter dysentery are common con- 
tagious diseases that can be readi- 
ly carried to a _ susceptible herd. 
Less contagious but, nevertheless, 
important are lumpy jaw, ring- 
worm, and other minor conditions. 


Points to check ... 


Now what about the individual? 
Tet’s assume she meets your re- 
quirements with respect to type, 
production, age, butterfat, test, 
and so forth. If the cow eats well, 
appears bright, and is in average 
herd condition, so far so good. 

If she is extremely thin in flesh, 
much more so than the majority 
of animals in the herd, she may 
be losing flesh from heavy milking. 
On the other hand, she may have 
or have had acetonemia, a dis- 
eased heart from a nail through 
the diaphragm, diseased kidneys, 
or some other chronic condition 
or infection. 

If the animal walks lame, is it 
a slight cut or a stone bruise? Or 
is it something more serious? Is 
it a foot ailment? Or is it located 
in one of the joints, particularly 
the complicated stifle joint? 

The udder of the dairy cow is 
an extremely important organ. To 
produce at a maximum, it must be 
sound in all four quarters. It is 
important to examine the teats 
for size, placement, and defects. 

Mastitis is an infection that 
slowly destroys the secreting 
glands of the udder. The degree 


to which this tissue has been de- 
stroyed and replaced by scar (fib- 
riotic) tissue can be detected 
with considerable accuracy by the 
veterinarian or the experienced 
dairyman. 


Damaged udders . .. 


We know of a dairyman who 
purchased 20 bred, first-calf heif- 
ers out of a good herd. The heif- 
ers were a thrifty lot and appeared 
healthy. Everything went fine un- 
til they freshened. Then trouble 
showed up. Nearly half of them 
had one or more damaged quar- 
ters. 

The story behind the heifers 
was this. When they were calves 
about a dozen were housed to- 
gether in large pens where they 
had the opportunity to nurse each 
other after each milk feeding. 

The purchaser had observed the 
nursing habit among the current 
crop of calves and wondered if the 
heifers he bought had been simi- 
larly exposed. He hoped they had 
not. He took the gamble and he 
lost. The nursing or sucking habit, 
without much question, was the 
responsible factor for the blank 
and infected quarters in the 
heifers. 

The cow’s reproductive condition 
and history is often of considerable 
importance. Has she ever aborted? 
Has she ever retained her after- 
birth? Was the discharge after 
calving normal? Is it normal now? 
Are her heat periods normal? Any 
one of these abnormal conditions 
may be unimportant or they may 
be serious. If the cow has been 
bred, it will pay to have a veteri- 
narian determine whether she is 
pregnant. 

Cattle that are moved long dis- 
tances become fatigued and their 
resistance is lowered. At this 
point infections that cause ship- 
ping fever (hemorrhagic _ septi- 
cemia) gain the upperhand and 
the animal gets sick. 

To provide protection to cattle 
that are to be transported, it is 
advisable to have them vaccinated 
for this disease approximately two 
weeks before they are to be moved. 
If this is not possible, it may be 
necessary to administer large 
doses of serum or antibiotics be- 
fore moving and again upon ar- 
rival. 

It is equally important to keep 
animals comfortable during transit 
and upon arrival. 

With respect to mastitis in the 
milking cow, better buy the spring- 
ing cow with a conditional guar- 
antee. It is usually quite difficult 
at this time to determine if mas- 
titis is present or to what extent 
the milk-secreting tissue is dam- 
aged. 

An examination of the udder 
can be more easily made on a 
cow that is in production. How- 
ever, without a laboratory check 
of the milk, mild active mastitis 
cannot always be detected early 
on one examination. 
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Cat-scratch Fever 


Have you ever heard of cat- 
scratch fever? If you haven't, 
don’t be too concerned. Until re- 


cently, very little has been written 
about it. Its importance has been 
recognized in Europe for quite a 
few years and it now appears to 
be on the increase in the United 
States. You will be hearing more 
about it as time goes on. 

Cat-scratch fever symptoms ap- 
pear a week or more following a 
scratch by a cat. Death seldom 
occurs but the unpleasant nature 
of the disease makes it a problem 
we must not overlook. 

The symptoms are usually chron- 
ic in nature. In other words, the 
disease is one that drags on and 
on. It resembles and may be con- 
fused with such diseases as tula- 
remia, tuberculosis, and other sim- 
ilar ailments. The cause of cat- 
scratch fever is believed to be a 
virus although definite proof has 
not yet been established. 

Medical doctors tell us that mi- 
nor local inflammatory swellings 
usually develop following a scratch. 
Some persons show symptoms of 
the disease without any history of 
a scratch or bite, merely a direct 
contact with a cat. The swelling 
often produces pimple-like areas 
with slight formations of ulcers. 
Lymph nodes, mostly in the vi- 
cinity of the scratch, become en- 
larged and a _ lymphangitis de- 
velops. 

The involved lymph nodes may 
or may not be painful in the early 
stages. Later some nodes become 
hard and increase in size. Some- 
times they require drainage. The 
pus from them is thick, creamy, 
and slightly grey in color. 

There may be a low grade fe- 
ver, particularly in children, at the 
time other symptoms appear. The 
fever may persist for several 
weeks and it may be undulating. 
Occasionally the patient experi- 
ences chills, develops a rash, and 
has a distressed feeling. 

As pointed out, the exact role 
of the cat in transmitting the dis- 
ease to man is not known. It still 
needs to be established whether a 
specific disease of cats is responsi- 
ble or whether an infection is car- 
ried on the claws. It is probable 
the cat carries the responsible 
agent in the mouth, licks its paw, 
and contaminates the subsequent 
scratch. 

If a cat is obviously ill and sub- 
sequent human infection occurs, 
consult your veterinarian. Also, 
see that the necessary information 
is given to the attending physician 
and/or the interested public health 
agency. 

An animal responsible for trans- 
mitting the disease to one person 
may be a potential carrier to oth- 
er people. The length of time a 
single animal remains infective is 
still unknown. 


DEHORNING CALVES 


I have used various methods of 
dehorning calves including sawing, 
clipping, and using a liquid which 
requires a few drops tamped on 
the hern button at about the time 
the horn can be felt. 

Which method, in your estima- 
tion, is best as far as any perma- 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 





nent injury to the animal is con- 
cerned? I have been told that the 
last method (using chemicals) may 
have a severe stunting effect on 
the calf. 

Recently I have become interest- 
ed in an electric dehorner which, it 
seems to me, would be by far the 
quickest method to dehorn. Is there 
any disadvantage to this method? 

Albert Lea, Minn. E. C. 8. 


Properly executed, most meth- 
ods of removing horns terminate 
successfully, and it is doubtful if 
at any time there is severe stunt- 
ing of growth as a result of the 
treatment. 

Many of our clients are using 
electric dehorners and like them. 
If the directions of the manufac- 
turer are carefully carried out, 
there is no particular disadvantage 
to this method. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE HOOF 


In the attached small box is part 
of a growth that has been re- 
moved from between the two parts 
of a cow’s hoof. We have never 
seen or heard of any other cows 
having such a growth between the 
hoof parts, but whatever it is, it 
must have been painful and has 
prevented the cow from walking 
much to eat in the pasture, so she 
has become quite thin. 

Our veterinarian has been reluc- 
tant to cut the growth out, fearing 
it would be disastrous. But sudden- 
ly the cow had so much serious 
difficulty in walking and so much 
pain that we carefully cut out as 
much of the growth as seemed ad- 
visable. It did not bleed very much 
and she seemed greatly relieved. 

Is the part of the growth that 
remains apt to grow larger again, 
or would it be safe to cut up high- 
er to remove every bit of the 
growth? The cow is to freshen 
soon; is she apt to lose the calf 
as a result of this operation? 
Smear 62 was applied liberally to 
prevent infection. 

I might add that on the other 
hind hoof (between the two sec- 
tions) there is a growth similar to 
the one removed. If the removal of 
the first growth proves successful, 
we hope to remove the second 
growth. Would it be better to do 
this before she freshens or to wait 
until after the calf is born? 

Loranger, La. J. L. M. 

The growth removed from the 
foot and forwarded to us is what 
we term an inter-digital vegeta- 
tive dermatitis. The condition is 
quite common in cattle, perhaps 
more so in the beef breeds than in 
dairy animals. 

The apparent cause is a chronic 
inflammation from some type of 
irritation. It occurs most frequent- 
ly in animals kept in muddy or 
unsanitary surroundings. The only 
satisfactory method of treatment 
is the surgical removal of the af- 
fected tissue. 

All of the abnormal tissue must 
be removed or it is likely to re- 
appear after a period of time. If 
your cow is not under too much 
discomfort, it might be best to 
wait until she freshens before ad- 
ditional surgery is done. 

Since the operation should be 
performed under local anaesthesia 
and the feet carefully treated and 
bandaged following removal of the 
growths, we suggest the operation 
be performed by your veterinarian. 
Unless every vestige of the growth 
is removed, it may reappear after 
a few months or a year. 
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November 1 through December 31, 1954— 
Squibb offers you through your druggist 


A combination offer of 


when you buy one 
handy “BARN BOX” 
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g SQUIBB & SON, 
+ WHEW YORK 


This bonus offer is Squibb’s way of 
inviting new thousands of dairy- 
men to test the effectiveness of 
Pendistrin®, a product unsur- 
passed in the treatment of mastitis. 


Pendistrin won its No. 1 place in 
the treatment of mastitis for two 
reasons: 


1, The combination of antibiotics 
used in Pendistrin is the most 
effective found for the control 
of the vast majority of cases of 
bacterial mastitis. 


See Your Druggist 


When mastitis strikes, be ready. Buy 
several handy barn boxes, for Pen- 
distrin keeps for 24 months with no 
refrigeration. Get your 2-tube bonus 
with each barn box you buy. This 
offer expires December 31, 1954. 


For more information write to E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Veterinary Dept., 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


PENDISTRIN is a trademark 


8 & SONS 


PENDISTRIN 
SQ IBB 


HYD s 





2. The special Squibb gel base 
melts fast at body temperature. 
It disperses quickly, and thor- 
oughly releases the antibi- 
otics in the infected tissues. 


Put Pendistrin to work in your 
barn to help you combat mastitis. 


Each “instant use’’ tube of Pen- 
distrin contains 100,000 units of 
penicillin plus 100 mg. of dihy- 
drostreptomycin, a non-irritating, 
adequate and effective dosage. 


fy 


An important reason for the outstand- 


ra 


~ 


ing success of Pendistrin in treating 
mastitis is its thorough penetration 


of every part of the treated quarter 





For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 


SQUIBB 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 











‘ELECTROBRAIN' c2- the 
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ELECTROBRAIN.. 


(Patent Pending) 


The Automatic High-Velocity Push Button Pipeline Washer 


Many states have sets of instructions for the 
Cleaning in Place of Pipeline Milkers. 
“C.LP.”’ has come into the cow milking lan- 
guage of the country. 


While these sets of instructions may vary 
in many details, they do all follow one gen- 
eral pattern. If the instructions are followed, 
C.I.P. will be successful. 


Failures, however, are too common and 
these failures usually come about because 
one or more of the necessary steps was hur- 
ried or entirely neglected. 


The Surge Electrobrain is an attempt to 
make the acceptable and well-proved routine 
exact and automatic. 


Electrobrain is never hurried — never for- 
gets — is never careless. The right and ac- 
cepted routine is the only one that it knows. 


Electrobrain is a fully automatic timing 
device designed specifically to handle the 
cycles of C.I.P. washing of milk lines and 
milking equipment. 

It turns the water on and it turns the 
water off. It puts a stopper in the outlet of 
the tank and it pulls the stopper out. 


This Coupon or a Postcard 
Will Bring You the 
Complete Story of 

SURGE ELECTROBRAIN! 





| BABSON BROS. CO. Dept MD, 


BABSON BROS. CO., Dept. HD. 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Please send me further details on ELECTROBRAIN. ! 
I have cows. 


[] Ihave a 


NAME — 
(Please Print) | 


pipeline now installed. 








| C] I am interested in a pipeline system. 
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It mixes in the detergent at the right time 
and it mixes in the sanitizer at the right time. 


The cycles of Electrobrain take about one 
hour, but...once the button is pushed...no- 
body has to stand there and watch it work. 
Any variation is caused by the rate of flow of 
the water coming into the tank. If the flow is 
slow, Electrobrain has sense enough to wait 
until the water in the tank is at the right 
level. It makes sure there is enough water. 


One of the brainiest things that the Elec- 
trobrain does is automatically to mix hot and 
cold water so that the rinse water goes into 
the tank at 105 degrees while it does nothing 
whatever with the temperature of the hot 
water coming into the tank, so that a man 
who wants to provide 140-degree water can 
do so and a man who wants hotter water can 
turn up his heater to put it into the tank. 


Experience has well proved that a 
thorough rinsing is of first importance, so 
Electrobrain rinses for five minutes with 
water at 105 degrees. 


Experience has equally well proved that 
TIME must be substituted for brushing, so 
Electrobrain circulates the hot detergent for 
a full twenty minutes. 


A hurried splash of the approved sani- 
tizer is not enough... Electrobrain circulates 
the sanitizer for five minutes, and gets it into 
every corner and crevice all the way along 
the line. 


Exact details of the various cycles are 
covered in the Instruction Folder which is 
available to anybody who wants to see it. 
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